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Let Us Show 


The Way te 
Lower Sales 
Costs 


You are familiar with the tremen- 
dous cost reductions brought about 
by scientific studies of production 
methods and the introduction of 
proved methods for increasing pro- 
duction and reducing costs. 


The same principles work equally 
well in reducing the costs of dis- 
tribution. Planning and control, 
based upon reasonably exact meas- 
urements instead of total reliance 
upon personal experiences and 
guesswork or limited observations 
will, in almost every situation, re- 
duce distribution costs or increase 
sales volume at the same costs. 


We will be glad to show you (in 
person), without obligation or cost, 
how our management engineering 
facilities and wide experience can 
assist you in cutting distribution 
costs, reducing sales. expense, or 
bring up your sales volume without 
increasing costs. We have been 
unusually successful in finding 
wider markets, discovering. new 


markets, reducing sales and dis- | 
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tribution costs for many manufac- | 


turers. 
| | 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Management Engineers 


79 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 








1940 Business Show 
In Chicago 
To the Editor: 


Could you tell me when the business 
show of the Office Management Associa- 
tion of Chicago will be held in 1940?— 
GeorcE Srstey, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Sistey: The business show is 
scheduled for February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
and will be held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago. The show this year promises 
to be an exceptionally interesting and 
helpful one, as all the space for exhibits 
was sold almost as soon as the dates were 
announced, and almost every office equip- 
ment manufacturer will be represented. 
Many new models which will be on dis- 
play were developed and improved within 
the last year to increase office produc- 
tion and efficiency, and should be seen by 
those who will be able to attend the show. 


Switchboard Operators 
As Sales Getters 


To the Editor: 


We note in your December issue in 
“Letters and Comments,” you sent a clip- 
ping of “Where Customers Are Born,” 
which appeared in January 1937, to a 
subscriber. We have searched our files 
for this issue but find that it has been 
destroyed, and we would very much ap- 
preciate it if you would mail us a copy 


of it—M. F. Scunirzier, Sherer-Gillett 
Company, Marshall, Michigan. 


Mr. ScuniTzier: We have sent you the 
last clipped copy of this article. The 
demand for copies has been so great 
that our supply was exhausted some time 
back, but now there are not even dam- 
aged copies available. 


Automatic Measuring and 
Mixing Equipment 
To the Editor: 


In your article entitled, “Use These 
Management Controls in 1940,” which ap- 
pears in the December 1939 issue, you 
make a statement about a control mech- 
anism which electrically operates scales 
and measures automatically the flow of 
ingredients and which mechanism is, at 
the same time, provided with inter-lock- 
ing devices as protection against irregu- 
larities or failure of the equipment itself. 

This idea appears to have a number of 
interesting angles and, accordingly, we 
would like to know if you will be kind 
enough to tell us where we might get 
further details regarding this type of 
installation —Cuas. BryKczyNsKI, sécre- 
tary, Geo. F, Stuhmer and Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. Brykczynski: The equipment you 
ask about is installed in the plant of the 
Campana Sales Company, Batavia, Illi- 
nois, but we are sure you can obtain full 
information about it from the Toledo 
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Every city in America has been blended into one 
big Super-City right across the street from you. 
Long Distance did it. You can pick up your 
telephone and reach any point in Super-City 
quicker than you could walk three blocks! 
Super-City is brimming with new business. 
Your telephone will help you find it—help 


you sift the good prospects from the poor ones, 
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There’s a SUPER-CITY right across the street! 


You can follow up a promising lead in Boston 
or close a profitable order in New Orleans—all 
in a matter of minutes. 

Whether you’re buying, selling, collecting, or 
delivering, Long Distance telephone service 
multiplies your ability to get places and get 
things done— in direct, personal discussion with 


the men who make decisions. 





Beauty tames the beast 


(of business detail) 


Does work stick on your desk like fly-paper? Do details 
buzz, buzz around your head? Turn all your troubles over 
to this handsome new desk Ediphone. Compact as a box cf 
cigars...and completely enclosed! 
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It's ined! " 


strea 
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...on your desk...or at your desk 


It’s fun to see how this “business valet” sweeps everything off your desk. Notes, 
letters, memoranda, reports and instructions don’t pile up. Just talk your work 
away... that’s Ediphone Voice Writing. 

Choose from two newly designed Ediphones—the “streamlined” cabinet type 
that takes up only a square foot of floorspace, or the 81/2”x 11” Ediphone for 
your desk. Try one yourself. No strings attached. Write Dept. Al, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OILCEWRITER 





Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio, which in- 
stalled most of the equipment, especially 
the scales which were operated with the 
aid of electric cells. 


Savings in Typewriter 
Ribbons 


To the Editor: 


On page 47 of the November 1939 issue 
of American Business there is a little 
article telling about the savings effected 
by the Illinois Central through purchase 
of typewriter ribbons in 144-yard lengths. 
Will you please give us name and ad- 
dress of companies furnishing inked 
typewriter ribbons in that length?—S. 
Haywarp, credit manager, The National 
Refining Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Haywarp: Any ribbon manufac- 
turer, in fact the one with whom you 
are now dealing, will be glad to sell you 
144-yard lengths of ribbon so that you 
can cut them up and wind them on spools 
in your own office. 


What About Employees’ 
Suggestion Plans? 


To the Editor: 


I am interested in General Electric’s 
plan for suggestions from employees as 
outlined on page 47 of your December 
issue. Would it be possible to obtain an 
outline of just how they handle this 
idea?—Harorp S1ezens, American Sport- 
ing Goods Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


To the Editor: 


It is our desire to establish a sugges- 
tion system for general office and sales 
departments of this company, and we 
should like to benefit from advice from 
you. Will you please outline the accepted 
method or methods of inaugurating and 
conducting such an enterprise, or, if it is 
inconvenient for you to comply with this 
request, please let us know to whom we 
may write for such information?—J. A. 
CLEMENCE, personnel department, Cana- 
dian General Electric Company, Toronto, 
Canada. 


To the Editor: 


It occurs to us that you may have help- 
ful information on the extent of usage of 
suggestion boxes by industrial organiza- 
tions. We are particularly interested in 
the types of organizations that have em- 
ployed the suggestion box idea success- 
fully with a general outline of the method 
or plan adopted by each; the basis of 
award; or whether a permanent sugges- 
tion committee was appointed to approve 
the suggestions and make this award.— 
I. L. Hitiman, assistant treasurer, 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: General Electric Com- 
pany probably has one of the most suc- 
cessful suggestion systems in operation 
in a big industrial organization. We 
have published two articles, “Employee- 
Suggestion Plans That Click” in the 
August 1937 issue of AMERIcAN Business 
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THIRTY PRACTICAL IDEAS 


any of which 


WAYS 


to 


SAVE TIME 


OFFICE 


Suggestions for locating 
and eliminating the use- 
less, costly operations that 
handicap office employees 








Typical Comments by Executives 
Who Have Read This Booklet 


“I should like 10 extra copies for distribution to 
the supervisory force of our organization.”’ 
* os + 


**The contents of this booklet are one of the topics 
for discussion at a meeting this week of all of our 
division auditors.”’ 

e a ® 
‘‘We immediately adopted one idea to eliminate 
extra handling of figures in our proof work.”’ 

a * 
**Some of these ideas helped us get our office on 
a 42-hour basis.”’ 





may save you time 


ro fate Mm aalelal=>\4 


Thousands of executives in large and 
small offices have sent for this book- 
let. The definite, practical ideas it 
contains have helped many of them 
eliminate expensive bottle-necks, 
annoying peak periods, unnecessary 
duplications, and other handicaps 


that slow up office routine. 


Each idea is clearly explained and 
easy to understand. The demand for 
‘‘Ways to Save Time in an Office’’ 
has already necessitated a fourth 
printing. For your free copy, get in 
touch with your local Burroughs 
office; or, if more convenient, write 


on your own letterhead to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6131 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Wake Un Man... 
This Js 1940! 


Back in the days when Sophie Tucker packed the visiting 
buyers into Reisenweber’s, and Roxy’s Gang led the Crossley 
Poll, when the stag line drank in the cloak room, and debu- 
tantes Charlestoned, when Red Grange was the Galloping 
Ghost, and the man in the White House was SILENT—way 
back in those roseate days you could send out processed 
letters and get away with it. 


Processed letters, in case you've forgotten, are form letters, 
prepared on one machine, and then addressed and filled-in 
on another in a dubious process called “matching.” 


Sometimes the process worked and the letters looked all right, 
most times they were pretty sad. For a while they served their 
purpose. So did silent movies. Then the Institute of Waste 
Basket Manufacturers moved to make their models larger and 
sales promotion men started to wise up. 


This is 1940! Today there’s a better way and you spell it 
AUTO-TYPIST. The entire letter—name, address, salutation, 
and all the personal insertions that modern direct mail re- 
quires, are typed on the same typewriter through a single 


ribbon. 


The result is an Auto-typist letter, but no one would ever know 
it. You wouldn't know it yourself. It looks exactly like the 
letters you dictated and your secretary typed two minutes 
before she dashed for the 5:15. Try to pick out the automati- 
cally typed letters from the hand-typed copies and not even 
the British Censor could:help you out. 


That's why Auto-typist letters get results. Everybody answers 
them. Your cost of replies goes way down. Auto-typist letters 
are as modern as gas masks. If you don’t know all about them, 
find out today. Auto-typists do every form letter job better. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway 
Chicago New York City 


Strand House 
London W. C. 2 





and “Ilg Never Fires an Employee” in 
the April 1937 issue, which you may be 
able to look up in your files. We are 
sorry, but our supply of tear sheets of 
these “articles has been depleted. The 
interest shown in this subject has been 
so great, however, that we are planning 
another article on suggestion systems for 
an early issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


Stock Versus Mutual 
Insurance Companies 


To the Editor: 

We would like to get some information 
regarding the comparative advantages of 
insurance written by the stock com- 
panies as against the insurance written 
by mutual companies——R. R. Rozema, 
Austenal Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Rozema: There are numerous 
booklets on the subject of stock com- 
panies versus mutual companies in the 
Insurance Library of Chicago at 175 W. 
Jackson Boulevard. If you do not find 
all that you need there, we would sug- 
gest you write the Business Develop- 
ment Office, 116 John Street, New York 
City. 


1939 Business Lived 
Up to Forecasts 


To the Editor: 

In running over some of last Decem- 
ber’s magazines on my desk this morn- 
ing, I came across AMERICAN BUSINESS 
for December 1938. Perhaps you will 
recall on page 6 of this issue you car- 
ried a little story about the business out- 
look for 1939. 

You said that after averaging the fore- 
casts of Babson, Moody, Ayres, together 
with the opinions of a lot of business 
men, it looked as if 1939 would be 20 
per cent better than 1938. This is what 
Babson forecast for 1939 also. You will 
be glad to know that business for 1939 
will average out exactly 20 per cent 
above 1938.—Davin L. Basson, vice presi- 
dent, Publishers Financial Bureau, Bab- 
son Park, Massachusetts. 


Address of Pliofilm 
Distributor 


To the Editor: 

Will you send me the address of Rich- 
ards, Boggs and King, Inc., whose man- 
agement policies are described in an ar- 
ticle beginning on page 18 of the Decem- 
ber issue of AmeRIcAN Business?— 
J. M. DeVoe, editor, “Sylvania News,” 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Empori- 
um, Pennsylvania. 

To the Editor: 

I think I have an invention which 
can be made from Pliofilm. Please send 
me the address of Richards, Boggs and 
King, Inc-—Samvet R. Goonen, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


GENTLEMEN: The address of Richards, 
Boggs and King is Number One, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802 When you buy one of these big, 
beautiful Chevrolets, you buy yourself 
a seat in the ‘“‘front row center’’ for the 
great motoring revue of 1940! 


It’s dats LO) aE RUNNER of From that moment on, all the 


beauties, all the performance thrills, all 

° . the comfort and convenience, all the 

the low-price field eee first in 1 | real joys of motoring are yours—and 
you may be sure that the rest of the 


rzeltiate| eX-Vake) guile lala with all- audience will have an envious eye on 


you, too! 


eltlate| economy. ee first in fate llare, Because Chevrolet brings you an un- 


equaled combination of power, acceler- 

a. ation and economy ... of handling ease 

roTare| driving \ ob) aa the greatest and riding ease .. . of Vacuum-Power 
a ‘ Shifting and Perfected Hydraulic Brak- 
rolaalelammaecla you've ever rola h’s=t a) I ing ... of fleet action, smooth action, 


thrilling action! 


And Chevrolet brings you these things 
at the lowest cost in purchase price, gas, 


e * e ie A 
e oil and upkeep, which explains why it 
has led all other cars in sales for eight 
out of the last nine years! 
That’s why we say, ‘“‘Eye It—Try It— 


Buy It!’ That’s why we say, ‘‘Chev- 
rolet’s FIRST Again!’’ 


85-H.P. VALVE“ ois CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
AND UP, “ot Flint, Michigan. Transportation Based General Motors Sales Corporation 
on rail rates, state and local taxes (if any), op DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
tional equipment and accessories—extra. Prices 

subject to change without notice. Bumper guards 


extra on Master 85 Series 


“Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!” 
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ll ol Husiness 


HERE is a wide-spread be- 
lief that 1940, in spite of 
its being an election peri- 
od, will be the most pros- 
perous year American busi- 
ness has ever known. The 
outlook is for rising prices ; 
larger employment; in- 
creased consumer buying 
power; far-reaching plant 
modernization; and ade- 
quate profits. It is esti- 
mated that the national 
income for 1940 will ex- 
ceed $70,000,000,000, and 
that’s a lot of income. All 
of this is most encourag- 

ing. But let us not forget that 1940 carries with it a 
definite responsibility to management, to labor, and 
to government. Unless we use a great deal of forbear- 
ance, what could be a sound recovery may turn out 
to be another inflationary boom followed by another 
collapse. What happened in 1920 can easily happen 
again. It will happen again if labor embarks upon 
a campaign of wage demands; if management passes 
the increased costs along in the form of sharply in- 
creased prices, and if government continues to spend 
twice as much as it collects. We can only hope that 
the lesson of 1937 was not wasted, and that this time 
there will be a concerted effort to increase consump- 
tion by holding down costs and prices. 


Price Control 


Recognizing the dangers inherent in a runaway 
price situation, some business men want the govern- 
ment to pass price-control legislation. It is hard to 
understand why. Certainly the NRA experience 
should teach us that price-fixing agreements tend to 
raise prices rather than lower them. Moreover, as 
D. M. Nelson, executive vice president of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, pointed out in Washington the 


8 


other day, “any attempt upon the part of govern- 
ment to control prices would eventually require con- 
trol of production, wages, distribution, and other 
business factors, until we have a completely regi- 
mented economy.” We don’t need new legislation to 
guard against runaway prices. The government al- 
ready has ample facilities to put the brakes on any 
boom. Since price inflation is caused by demand ex- 
ceeding supply, the remedy is to reduce the demand 
and increase the supply. How could that be done? 
For one thing the restrictions on hours of work could 
be relaxed, so that more goods could be made with- 
out corresponding increases in price to the consumer. 
That would increase supply. But the simplest way of 
all would be to lower tariffs and admit more goods 
from abroad, especially from those countries which 
are large buyers of war materials here. Had that been 
done in 1926, there would not have been any stock 
market crash in the United States. Instead, there 
would have been a gradual deflation. That is why the 
proposal of Senator Vandenberg to raise tariffs is so 
wholly unsound. If the Republican party accepts his 
high tariff plank, it is likely to find itself holding a 
hot potato if price inflation comes next summer as 
some authorities think is probable. 


Too Many Competitors? 

Back in 1906 a young Chicago druggist became 
disgusted. He was sure there was no future in the 
drug business; there were too many drug stores. So 
he let his clerk run his store while he made his head- 
quarters in a broker’s office at the Board of Trade. 
It was not long before he got the trimming which 
“in and outers” usually get when they speculate. But 
this experience, instead of crushing the young drug- 
gist, taught him a valuable lesson: The surest way 
to succeed is to do better than anyone else the thing 
you know best how to do. On that rock the young 
druggist built the greatest chain of service drug 
stores in the world, five hundred units spread over 
thirty-nine states. And by staying on the course 
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Charles R. Walgreen, son of a poor Swedish immi- 
grant, built a great fortune. The genius of the Wal- 
green system died last month in Chicago at the age 
of sixty-six. He contributed in many ways to the wel- 
fare of the city of his adoption. But, perhaps, his 
greatest contribution was his own example of what 
courage, intelligence, hard work, and initiative can 
accomplish in a country that offers equal oppor- 
tunity to all. His career was indeed a brilliant demon- 
stration of the soundness of the creed: “He profits 
most who serves best.” Competition, which nearly dis- 
couraged him in the early days of his career, stepped 
aside for him and even facilitated his progress, once 
he had found out what the people really wanted and 
then undertook to give it to them. All of which simply 
proves, what we all know, that our competition is 
usually just about what we make it. 


All Times Are Normal 


A salesman said the other day: “If business would 
only get back to normal, I sure would go to town.” 
Asked what he considered normal he replied “1926.” 
He forgot that a lot of people have been born since 
1926. Another salesman voted for 1937. He thought 
that was about normal. Still another picked 1929. 
The economists cannot agree either. One index arrives 
at its “norm” in one way, the others use other ways. 
Perhaps the answer is that from a sales standpoint, 
at least, normal is where you find it. Take a look at a 
business founded in 1873. It started at the bottom 
of the so-called railroad panic. It went through the 
gold panic of 1893, the money panic of 1907, the 
World War boom and the deflation of 1921. It out- 
smarted the Great Depression of the thirties. Then 
there were the economic changes that struck business 
when the railroads superseded the canals; when the 
airways and the highways began to close in on the 
railways. There was the change from horse-drawn 
to motor-driven vehicles. Electricity superseded 
steam. New machines junked old ones. To talk about 
normal conditions in the face of such changes seems 
just a little silly. Certainly, if those companies which 
came through from 1873 had sat around and waited, 
as some salesmen are doing, for business to get back 
to normal, they would be only memories today, with 
a granite headstone in the graveyard of wasted effort 
reading: “Here lies a business which didn’t understand 
that all times are normal.” 


Henry Field’s Secret 


‘When I was a boy in college,” writes Henry Field, 
the Shenandoah, Iowa, seedsman, “I majored in 
English. It took me fifteen years to get over it. When 
I look back at the business letters I wrote the first 
ten years out of college I am ashamed of them. They 
were essays, beautiful essays, and I wonder that any- 
body ever bought anything from me—and they didn’t 
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buy very much either. Where I really learned how to 
write letters that would sell was out in the field can- 
vassing farmers. I’d meet a man in the road maybe, 
and his horses were stamping and he was cold, too. I 
had to sell him and sell him quick. I’ve met many a 
man in the road and without him getting out of his 
buggy or without me getting out of mine, Id sell 
him and have his order in three minutes. I made sixty- 
seven calls one week and sold sixty-two of them. I 
learned the hard way how to talk to customers. When 
I started writing letters and catalogs, the easiest 
thing to do and the most natural thing to do was to 
write them in exactly the same way. And it worked. 
It will always work.” In this quotation from a bulle- 
tin on*letter writing which Mr. Field issued to help 
his employees write better letters, there is a nugget 
of real gold. How many of our letters read like the 
essays of a college boy? How many are cluttered up 
with vague and pompous phrases? How many defeat 
their purpose because we insisted upon talking down 
to our customer, rather than talking with him? Peo- 
ple like to do business with common, ordinary folks. 


Japan’s Growing Pains 


This month the Senate will be called upon to de- 
cide what, if anything, the United States is going 
to do about a new Japanese trade treaty. It is a 
matter in which every business man has a very real 
interest, because there is no business, large or small, 
that this treaty will not affect. Japan has engaged in 
a drive for the supremacy of Asia—a drive to the 
south that envisions a Japanese Empire consisting 
of all that she already holds, plus the Philippines, the 
Dutch East Indies, India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. She covets the gold of the Philippines, the oil 
of Java, the wealth of India, and the farm lands of 
Australasia. If this sounds like a fantasy, read The 
Menace of Japan (Hutchinson and Company, Lon- 
don) written by Professor Taid O’Conroy, an Irish- 
man who lived among the Japanese for fifteen years 
and who married into an influential Japanese family. 
The one hitch in the Japanese program is money. 
Without foreign exchange to buy the materials of 
war, and to exploit her Chinese conquests, Japan’s 
dream of empire will remain just a dream. But given 
ample foreign exchange, she can proceed to set up in 
China modern industries, equipped with the very lat- 
est machinery. She can man these plants with pauper 
Chinese labor, and produce goods at a price with 
which no other country in the world can compete. 
With the proceeds of her foreign trade, Japan may 
then proceed step by step with her program of im- 
perialistic expansion. You can’t blame the Japanese 
for dreaming dreams of empire. The question for the 
Senate to decide is: Does the United States want to 
be a party to a scheme which would slam the door of 
some of our best markets, just as tightly as the door 
has been slammed in Manchuria?—J. C. A. 








Whats New? 


..- IN “WORK BENCHES” FOR YOUR OFFICE? 








EXTRA FOOT ROOM! 


This new wood desk assures greater working comfort for office em- 
ployees by providing additional foot and knee space, The desk shown 
above is made of quartered Oak. Others are available in Walnut or 
Mahogany to match the color scheme of any general office. 


TIME marches on—in office desks 


as well as in your own products. 


If it’s been more than six years 
since you furnished your general 
office, it will pay you to look at the 
new 1940 models developed by lead- 
ing wood desk manufacturers. 


You'll be amazed at the great ad- 
vancements that have been made in 
wood desks—advancements that go 
far toward insuring complete com- 
fort and convenience for the people 
in your office. 


You’ll be pleased by the many re- 
finements of design—such as rounded 


corners and new leg construction— 
that make for pleasanter working 
conditions and greater efficiency. 


Best of all, you’ll be surprised to 
find out how little it costs to refur- 
nish your office with modern wood 
desks. 

Whether you are considering new 
desks for the general office or for 
your own private office, just remem- 
ber these three facts: 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 





Many of the new wood desks are equipped with 
wide drawer pulls (to permit easy opening 
from any point) and recessed bases (to guard 
against kicks and scuffs). 





NO SHARP EDGES! 


Office employees who have torn their clothes or bruised their knees on 
the sharp edges of tank-like desks will appreciate the rounded corners 
of modern wood desks. Flat top desks like the one above may 
matched with typewriter desks and tables. 


(1) Wood is naturally beautiful. It 
offers maximum possibilities of style, 
design and finish! 

(2) Wood is friendly. It is warm 
to the touch! 


absorbs 


(3) Wood is quiet. It 
sound and vibration! 





PERIOD INSPIRATION 


This desk is representative of the handsome 
wood desks that are suitable for fine executive 
offices. The oné above is an authentic Chip- 
pendale pattern. 


The WOOD DESK GUILD 
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InpIANA Desk Company 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Desk Company 
Jasper, Indiana 


JasPer Orrice Furniture Co. 


Jasper, Indiana 


Hoosier Desk ComMPpANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


ImperRIAL Desk CoMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 
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What Did Business Learn from 
The “Tumbling Thirties”? 





The weak fell and the strong were tried as never be- 
fore; yet those who survived can look with confidence 
on the coming forties, calm in the assurance that few 
of the common mistakes here described will be repeated 





A DARTNELL SURVEY 


HEN the American Tobacco 

Company was sued for alleged 
appropriation of an advertising 
idea in 1938, George Washington 
Hill was testifying on the stand 
in court. He described one of his 
associates putting his head in 
Hill’s office and saying that he had 
something to talk about. Mr. Hill 
described the incident in court 
when he said: 

“Mr. Witzleben said, ‘Mr. Hill, 
I think a fellow has a suggestion 
here you might be interested in.’ 

“ ‘What is it?’ 

“ “He suggests that we put out a 
new cigarette at 10 cents and call 
it, ‘Buddies.’ 

“TI said, ‘Willie, get out of here. 
I am not interested and you know 
it.’ ” 

So far as we were able to learn 
“Willie”? went away from Mr. 
Hill’s office then and there. 

It should be made clear here 
that Mr. Hill won his suit, proving 
to the court’s satisfaction that 
neither he nor the company had 
swiped the ideas about which the 
suit was instigated. But that is not 
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the reason for bringing up the 
matter. It is to show one of the 
reasons for the success of the 
American Tobacco Company. At 
the time in question the tobacco 
world was somewhat excited about 
10-cent cigarettes. But not Mr. 
Hill. He had seen 10-cent cigar- 
ettes come and go. He had con- 
sidered the 10-cent cigarette many 
times and was convinced that, as 
he pointed out, “people like the 
price of a 10-cent cigarette but 
not the quality,” and no matter 
how much pressure was brought on 
him to launch a 10-cent cigarette 
Mr. Hill knew that it was some- 
thing best left alone, so far as his 
company was concerned. 

And there we have a sound prin- 
ciple in business which was often 
overlooked in the “terrible thirties” 
which have just drawn to a close. 
At times it must have looked to 
many American Tobacco men as if 
it would be expedient to bring out 
a 10-cent cigarette. Competitors 
were putting them on the market. 
At least one company claimed to 
be making substantial profits from 


such a cigarette, but when the idea 
was suggested to Mr. Hill the 
answer was, “Willie, get out of 
here.” 

In the past ten years there 
would have been a much better 
showing in thousands of companies 
if they had been captained by men 
who had said, “Willie, get out of 
here,” more often. 

In all seriousness, we are won- 
dering if a “Willie, get out of 
here” policy would not be a sub- 
stantial contribution to manage- 
ment, for here is what management 
did all through the terrible thirties: 

1. It resorted to expedient, in- 
stead of planned policies. 

2. It adopted policies and acted 
on important matters with no 
better reason than, “Every- 
body else is doing it.” 

3. It abandoned sound policies, 
strayed from proved courses, 
and shattered potentially 
valuable plans through sheer 
impatience, executive caprice, 
vagary, or prejudice. 

Oh, yes, we know all about the 
difficulties which led management 
to these unsound steps. This is 
no criticism, nor is it second guess- 
ing. All of us made our mistakes 
and no one can deny that the un- 
certainties of the past decade were 
enough to bring on many attempts 
to short cut along the road to 
profits, That we did try to find 
short cuts proves no more than 
that business is still in the hands 
of human beings, prone and apt to 
err. 

Now that the terrible thirties 
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GELLMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. ROCK (SLAW ELINDIS 


BREAD SUCERS 
AND WRAPPERS. 


Streamlined trains, glass block, fluorescent lighting, trailers, big advances in air-conditioning, minnie golf, jig-saw puzzles, 
growth of mail order stores and super-market chains were but a few of the events of the thirties which influenced business 


We must not forget that legal beer 
and liquor played its part in business 
during the thirties, bringing employ- 
ment to many trades, prosperity to 
hotels, and paying tenants to landlords 
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are history, there is no point in 
crying over the milk we spilt in 
those ten trying years, but there 
is a point in considering some of 
the more common errors so that we 
shall have them burned into our 
memories so vividly that we will not 
make the same ones over again in 
the forties. 

Resorting to expedients was 
only natural during the past ten 
years. There were times in every 
business when nothing short of 
some temporary expedient could 
have saved the business. But there 
were also times when we resorted 
to expedients for reasons which 
were wholly unsound. The tractor 
manufacturer who, figuratively at 
least, stood up in the meeting and 
tried to shout down the advance of 
rubber-tired farm tractors, be- 
cause he did not think the develop- 
ment was sound. Had he had some 
kind of a future demands depart- 
ment, charged with the respon- 
sibility of looking ahead, and keep- 
ing its ears to the ground, he 
would have known that rubber 
tires were inevitable for farm trac- 
tors. This policy of resisting ad- 
vances in times of stress such as 
we have been through recently was 
surprisingly prevalent during the 


terrible thirties. It got us nowhere 
then, and will be less likely to work 
in the new decade that is just at 
hand. Many a company today 
would be better off had it been 
more cordial to progressive trends 
which began during the past ten 
years. In the graphic arts indus- 
tries certain companies stood aloof 
from the advances made by lithog- 
raphy at the expense of letter- 
press printing. But lithography, 
or planographing, if you prefer, 
continued to progress, until today 
we stand on the verge of a revolu- 
tion in printing, yet some com- 
panies stand back and refuse to 
go along with the parade. 

There was a tremendous advance 
in the use of cylinder presses in job 
printing but some platen press 
makers stood adamant until they 
were literally forced to develop 
small cylinder presses with speeds 
which were demanded by industry 
and buyers. They may live to re- 
gret their expedient policy of dis- 
paraging improvements, 

Several new names have come 
into prominence in photography 
during the past ten years as a re- 
sult of faster films, smaller 
cameras, and better lighting equip- 
ment, while the luster that sur- 
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It was an era of gigantic public proj- 
ects financed by liberal government 


rounded some names in the indus- 
try has at least been dimmed by 
the increasing importance of those 
who welcomed and embraced the 
products of intensive research. 

Now suppose we look at this 
business of doing things “because 
everybody else is doing it.” Or, as 
we often put it, “all our competi- 
tors are doing it.” 

Another expedient often re- 
sorted to in times of business stress 
is to sign up with a new advertis- 
ing agency. Changing agencies has 
long been accepted as one of the 
inevitable evils of American busi- 
ness. Yet, suppose we look at the 
record of some of America’s most 
successful companies with adver- 
tising agencies. If anyone can 
point to a more consistent money 
maker than Coca-Cola, we shall be 
thankful for the information. Its 
agency, the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, has presided over this 
account for forty years. Swift and 
Company, through many years of 
lean and fat has relied upon 
J. Walter Thompson Company to 
guide its advertising, while the 
great American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has_ used 
N. W. Ayer and Son for thirty- 
one years. (Continued on page 49) 
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\\ Pest We Forget” 


Miniature golf came, flourished and then fell by the wayside. 

RFC planned to rescue business. Was still an important factor in finance as 
decade ended. 

Air-conditioning made tremendous strides in business. 

Banks closed and business was virtually suspended, leading to drastic regu- 
latory legislation affecting finance and security. 

Super-markets came as the answer of the chains against unfair taxation. 
Public relations—employee, stockholder, and consumer—became an increasingly 
important problem in management. 

Many industries which had heen traditionally strike-free and open shop suf- 
fered from prolonged, bloody, and violent labor disturbances. 

Shorter hours became a matter of legislation, and the five-day week a reality 
in thousands of businesses, partially resulting from the Wagner and Wages 
and Hours Acts. 

The jig-saw puzzle craze boomed the sales of jig-saws, plywood, glue, and 
other products which went into the maddeningly popular games. But the craze 
died. 

Photography attracted thousands of new amateurs and the business boomed 
as many technical improvements helped consumers achieve better results. 
Houston, Texas, became the fastest-growing, most-talked-of city in the coun- 
try, achieving first place as a southern port, passing New Orleans. 

Strikes and labor difficulties almost wiped out San Francisco’s importance as 
a port, robbing the city of many ocean lines and reducing water and rail 
traffic. 

NRA came, was tried, then declared illegal while business suffered from the 
things NRA was supposed to alleviate. 

During the entire decade the cotton surplus grew and grew and grew until, at 
last, it was plain that thousands of southeners could no longer sell the cotton 
they raised. 

The public utility business harassed by government encountered difficulties in 
raising capital enough to develop its facilities properly. 

The mail order business including mail-order-operated stores reached an all- 
time peak in volume. 

The nickel and dime stores expanded lines until they are in reality low-priced 
department stores offering mass outlets to thousands of manufacturers. 

It was a decade of fairs, starting with Chicago’s Century of Progress, the 
San Diego Exposition, the Great Lakes Exposition, the Texas Centennial, the 
New York World’s Fair, and the San Francisco Pageant of the Pacific. 
Repeal ended prohibition, and beer, light wines, and later all the hard stuff 
came in, and the liquor industry got busy making most of the mistakes which 
brought on prohibition in 1919. 

Despite generally depressed building conditions, the manufacturers of glass 
building block, acoustic materials, and insulation, generally did well and the 
electric lighting industry introduced fluorescent lighting. 

Social security legislation complicated payroll problems, which along with 
thousands of other reports demanded by government (state and national), 
increased the accounting costs of every business and demanded modernization 
of office equipment. 

As the decade ended, war in Europe began involving Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Poland, Finland and Russia. 

It was an era of gigantic governmental projects, which cost breath-taking 
figures and changed the shape of the land and the shape of things to come. 
Toward the middle of the decade, the popularity of house trailers led some 
authorities to think that trailers were the new industry to pull the country 
out of the depression. 

Decentralization continued, with many large manufacturers building branch 
plants. Southern states began a vigorous bid for industries and getting new 
industries became a constant plank in southern political platforms. 

Greatest industrial achievement was probably Chrysler’s growth and con- 
solidation of earlier gains to become definitely one of the “big three” fac- 
tors in the automobile business. 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, State Fair Trade 
Acts, and State Barrier and Ports of Entry, influenced merchandising. 
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If some of our politicians had their way, the United States foreign trade would be a one-way business. Here we see, in 
a New dersey port, ships being loaded with metal ready for shipment to foreign countries—and on the opposite page— 


Shall We Scuttle Our Reciprocajl 


E. A. Emerson, president, the Armco International Corporation; 


WW J J say these business leaders from various fields: W. F. Gammage, 
| manager, export department of the Globe-Wernicke Company; 


and R. L. Bracken, export manager, Millers Falls Company 


E MUST not let foreigners put 

more Americans on our relief 
rolls.” 

“We are exposing American 
workers to substandard foreign 
competition.” 

“Tt is a backhanded and uncon- 
stitutional method of bringing 
about a general reduction in 
tariffs.” 

Governor Vanderbilt of Rhode 
Island urges complete abrogation 
of reciprocal trade agreements. 
Senator Borah wants the recipro- 
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cal trade agreement program to be 
made an issue in coming presiden- 
tial and congressional elections. 
Representative Knutson of Minne- 
sota opposes the program. The 
American Federation of Labor 
says that the reciprocal trade 
program has eliminated jobs for 
Americans, and demoralized the 
markets for many American prod- 
ucts. 

These are but a few excerpts 
from attacks on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Program which 


has been negotiated by Secretary 
Hull of the State Department with 
Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, 
Brazil, Canada, United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, France (and its 
colonies and protectorates, ex- 
cluding Morocco), Finland, El 
Salvador, Ecuador, Costa Rica, 
Turkey, Venezuela, and Nicara- 
gua. A treaty which was in effect 
with Czechoslovakia has been can- 
celed. Treaties with Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay are pending, 
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(Ewing-Galloway Photo) 


At another Jersey port we see thousands of barrels of molasses imported from Cuba for United States consumption, which 
builds up credits in this country to pay for the many improvements being put into effect under the present regime there 


and a revised treaty with Belgium 
is under discussion as this is being 
written. The Canadian treaty has 
been revised recently and there is 
a supplementary agreement with 
Cuba, while the treaty with the 
United Kingdom includes New- 
foundland and the British Colonial 
Empire. 

In the trade agreements negoti- 
ated, the foreign governments have 
reduced duties, granted enlarged 
quotas, or agreed to bind the exist- 
ing duties or free entry on many 
hundreds of commodities which 
enter into our export trade. In 
addition to the principle of equal 
treatment, we have now obtained 
nondiscriminatory application to 
American trade of remaining re- 
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strictions and have also obtained 
the assurance of many benefits 
which in the future may be ex- 
tended to other countries. 

In return for these advantages 
the United States granted certain 
concessions to foreign 
and their products. These conces- 
sions vary from country to coun- 
try and are often on specified 
products, in each case considera- 
tion having been given to the com- 
petitive effect of tariff reductions 
on domestic trade. For example, we 
granted Canada, our second best 
customer, concessions on a score 
of agricultural products, and re- 
duced rates of duty on hulled oats ; 
turnips for feed; cream; potatoes 
when certified for seed, and then 


countries 


only to a maximum of 750,000 
bushels; and various other prod- 
ucts. Canada granted us conces- 
sions on 125 agricultural and hor- 
ticultural products. 

But there are groups of farm- 
ers, labor unions, certain manu- 
facturers and many politicians who 
would scuttle the entire program 
and go back to the high tariff 
walls which would virtually exclude 
us from foreign trade with many 
countries and accelerate the rate 
of decline of our export business 
which began in 1929. 

Because some of these associ- 
ations, many of the politicians, and 
various other highly vocal groups 
have raised such a_ hullabaloo 
about the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
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ment program, the editors of 
American Business asked a num- 
ber of business leaders, experienced 
in exporting, to give their opinions 
concerning the program. We are 
glad to publish these opinions, as 
evidence of the attitude of busi- 
ness toward the program. One man, 
long experienced in exporting, who 
is as much at home in Argentina, 
South Africa, or Australia as he 
is on Chicago’s La Salle Street, 
said that he has opposed prac- 
tically everything the present ad- 
ministration has done, except the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 
These, in his opinion, are of suffi- 
cient importance to continue a 
Democratic administration in pow- 
er another four years. 

Typical of the letters we re- 
ceived is this one from E. A. 
Emerson, president of the Armco 
International Corporation, the ex- 
porting arm of American Rolling 
Mill Company of Middletown, 
Ohio. Mr. Emerson says: 

“The American manufacturing 
exporters have been, and, after the 
termination of the present war, 


will more than ever be in compe- 
tition with European manufac- 


turers who receive substantial 
government assistance. 

“Our own government’s Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement program 
is a much needed form of govern- 
ment support along truly Ameri- 
can lines. Performance has shown 
that these agreements can be con- 
summated on terms which protect 
the important items of our agri- 
cultural exports but which remove 
some of the foreign discriminations 
that American exporters have suf- 
fered, thus giving the latter some 
measure of support while still leav- 
ing them full scope for exercising 
their own initiative and energy. 

“If our government does not ar- 
range to give American manufac- 
turing exporters some support 
through trade agreements or 
through larger funds for credit 
assistance through the Export- 
Import Bank, we can anticipate a 
drop in manufacturing orders at 
the end of this war that will put a 
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severe crimp in our industrial em- 
ployment and activity.” 

Another business man who fav- 
ors the program is R. L. Bracken, 
export manager of the widely 
known Millers Falls Company, 
manufacturer of Millers Falls and 
Goodell-Pratt tools, standard high 
quality American products favor- 
ably known throughout the world 
as well as at home. Mr. Bracken 
writes: “It is my personal opinion 
that the present policy of looking 
after our export and import trade 
on a reciprocal basis is the most 
sane and safe viewpoint which our 
government has shown on this sub- 
ject for a generation. 

“T have had the good fortune to 
travel extensively around the world 
for the past twenty-five years and 
in spite of my political beliefs in 
a protective tariff, I have seen the 
folly of a tariff wall built so high 
that our country has suffered the 
ills of a one-way trade. We must 
have barriers to protect a grow- 
ing or key industry, but I could 
never understand why it was that 
after an industry had been estab- 
lished an even higher trade barrier 
could be expected to accomplish 
better results. Those of us who 
have been in export and import 
trade all of our lives have seen a 
lack of wisdom or vision which 
those responsible for our tariff 
laws. have shown. The only result 
of the last tariff act was to stifle 
trade and to bring our exports 
down to the lowest ebb. 

“If we cannot import we cannot 
export. In other words, if we sell 
we must also buy. We are not a 
self-maintaining nation as we are 
entirely dependent upon a number 
of foreign sources of supply for 
various raw materials entering into 
our widely diversified industrial 
life in this country. If in getting 
these supplies into our ports, we 
must pay exorbitant duties, it 
only kills the demand here at home 
because of the corresponding price 
increase which the user must pay 
for the finished product. With a 
Iowered demand our purchases di- 
minish and as our purchases di- 


minish, other countries find a 
shortage of dollar exchange and 
so it is simply a vicious circle. 

“At the present time the recip- 
rocal trade agreements are as clear 
of political influence, it seems to me, 
as possible. Eventually, we should 
aim to take the responsibility for 
making the tariff laws out of the 
hands of the politicians and place 
it where it will not be a political 
football for either party. Then, 
and then only, it seems to me, we 
can expect to have a tariff which 
is flexible enough to meet the vary- 
ing conditions and one which will 
provide trade both to and from 
this country and be an added fac- 
tor in the prosperity of our na- 
tion. Our export trade is an essen- 
tial and necessary part of our na- 
tion’s activities and in the past 
has been a splendid balance wheel 
to offset reduced domestic sales 
during depressed times at home, 
and if encouraged, rather than 
crippled, will still continue to be a 
good anchor to the windward for 
us in good times and bad. 

“Under the reciprocal trade 
agreements, we are given the op- 
portunity of purchasing materials 
abroad which we need in our indus- 
trial life and of getting our fin- 
ished products into the hands of 
overseas friends at a lower cost 
which in turn builds up the de- 
mand. The statistics based on 
actual results obtained so far do 
not prove that the reciprocal trade 
agreement has worked adversely in 
our nation’s interests. 

“IT am glad to express my opin- 
ion in behalf of our present policy 
which I hope will be continued.” 

Another enthusiast for the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement pro- 
gram is W. F. Gammage, manager 
of the export department for the 
world-famous Globe-Wernicke line 
of more than four thousand items 
needed in offices. From his office in 
Cincinnati, company headquarters, 
Mr. Gammage sent us the follow- 
ing statement which he prepared 
for this report: 

“Present world troubles and 
wars are the (Continued on page 41) 
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Quiet, Modern Offices 


(Remington-Rand Photos) 


When the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, Nashua, New Hampshire, modernized 
its offices nothing was overlooked which would add to the comfort and efficiency of the employees. 
Modern, shadowless lighting, air-conditioning, glass block to diffuse light, sound absorbent ceilings, 
special purpose desks, and desks to match paneling in private offices were a few of the features 
of the modernized office where people can and will do more work with less fatigue and less effort 
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BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


0* THE afternoon of December 
5, 1939, a Ford salesman 
called on a man who owned a 1938 
model Ford. The salesman showed 
pictures of the 1940 model Ford 
and gave the owner a strong talk 
about the advantages of buying a 
new car now. The owner was wholly 
disinterested. His old car was 
good for another 20,000 miles. The 
rubber was pretty good and the 
car was running as sweet as one 
could wish. He was not interested 
in a new car under any circum- 
stances. He would not even agree 
to bring the old car in for ap- 
praisal, The Ford salesman mark- 
ed him down as a poor prospect 
and took him off the active list. 
“No use seeing this fellow before 
next summer,” he told himself. 

That night Mr. Ford Owner 
went home to dinner and before 
he ‘had his coat off Mrs. Ford 
@wner said, “Guess what the 
Joneses did today?” 

“Lord, don’t ask me—those 
Joneses are liable to do anything.” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, I'll tell 
you what they did today. Mr. 
Jones bought a brand new Ford— 
and, darling, it really is a beauty. 
It makes our old one look like 30 
cents.” 

Mr. Ford Owner turned a bit 
pale and tried to change the sub- 
ject. Now, there is not a married 
man in the world who has not faced 
a similar situation. Probably Mrs. 
Caveman complained to her hus- 
band that the neighbor’s cave was 
better decorated than theirs—and 
so on through the centuries. The 
Joneses have always made trouble. 
Anyway as you have already 
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Is the Greatest 
Thing in Today's 


SALESMANSHIP 


guessed Mr. Ford Owner, who was 
definitely not in the market for a 
car on the afternoon of December 
5, is a red-hot—almost smoking 
hot—prospect on the evening of 
December 5. If the Joneses can 
have a new car, by golly he can 
too, and although the ink is hard- 
ly dry on the receipt for the last 
payment on his car, he is a good 
prospect for another new car. 

Without knowing anything 
about it, the Chevrolet salesman 
who lost Mr. Jones’s order to his 
Ford rival called on Mr. Ford 
Owner the next day. In half an 
hour he had made a sale. Mr. Ford 
Owner became a Chevrolet owner 
exactly twenty-four hours after he 
had told the Ford salesman that 
he was not in the market at all. 
And he thought he was telling the 
truth. 

Here we see what timing does 
for ‘the salesman. A matter of 
twenty-four hours made all the 
difference in the world ; it made the 
difference between an order and a 
cold turndown. 

Now look at what the right tim- 
ing does for another salesman. A 
Carrier air-conditioning represen- 
tative had been working on a big 
store in a certain small city not 
so long ago. The big store execu- 
tives admitted that air-condition- 
ing was needed, but the owner felt 
that the age of the building and 
its construction features would 
make air-conditioning too expen- 
sive. In fact he was convinced that 
no matter how much air-condition- 
ing would improve sales, reduce 
cleaning costs, goods damage, and 
generally improve the store’s po- 


sition, the expense was simply out 
of the question. The salesman went 
away and bided his time, for he 
knew that selling this store was 
merely a matter of timing. 

Six months later the same sales- 
man returned. On a blank piece of 
paper he drew a crude map of the 
area surrounding the store. At 
several places on the map he mark- 
ed a big “X.” Said the salesman, 
“Every ‘X’ marks the spot where 
there will be air-conditioning next 
summer—each ‘X’ marks the spot 
where there will be a competitor 
who will have a more comfortable 
store every day in the year than 
yours. Can you afford to wait any 
longer?” 

Before the prospect had said a 
word, the salesman knew he had a 
hot prospect on his hands in place 
of a cool one. Of course, selling 
an air-conditioning system to a 
large store is not a matter of half 
an hour’s negotiation, but before 
that salesman left the store he 
knew the order, barring accidents, 
was his. A month later the con- 
tracts were signed. Here again 
timing—the right timing—played 
into the salesman’s hands. 

Throwing a forward pass in a 
hard fought football game is no 
more a matter of timing than is 
good salesmanship. The cold pros- 
pect of today is the same fellow 
who attaches his John Hancock 
to a contract day after tomorrow. 

“But these incidents are only 
accidents, and the modern sales- 
man cannot wait for lucky acci- 
dents,” someone objects, as this 
timing principle of salesmanship is 
explained. 
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(H. A. Atwell Photo) 


Here timing means the difference between a breath-takingly spectacular feat and a broken neck or back. Even though 
salesmen suffer no physical injury in the case of bad timing, it often means the difference between a sale and a turndown 


Of course, a salesman cannot 
afford to sit around and hope to 
time his calls just right. Instead 
he knows so much about what is 
happening to his customers that he 
knows when and how to time his 
calls. Take the case of a machine 
salesman who closed an order re- 
cently because he knew the value of 
timing. In a certain city there was 
a big job which came up every 
year. Although four or five com- 
petitors always were given an op- 
portunity to bid on the job, only 
two of the shops in question had 
ever landed the contract which was 
a sweet piece of business, coveted 
by every shop in town. One day a 
machine salesman walked into one 
of the shops and said to the owner: 

“How would you like to land the 
General contract this year?” 

“Oh hell, ask me something easy, 
and quit kidding me. We have bid 


on that job for seven years run- 
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ning and never landed it,” snapped 
back the prospect. 

Then the salesman showed how, 
with a certain modernized machine 
he had, the prospect could cut 
costs enough to bring an excellent 
opportunity of landing this busi- 
ness. 

“Say, you have a real idea there. 
Where can I see one of these ma- 
chines in operation? After a day’s 
demonstration, the salesman signed 
up his prospect for the machine— 
not merely on the chance of getting 
this order, but because the ma- 
chine was needed in regular work 
in the shop. It would pay for itself 
on regular work even if the Gen- 
eral contract was never landed. 
The General contract was the tim- 
ing point that brought immediate 
action. 

We have only to think of the 
true place of timing in salesman- 
ship to wonder why some salesmen 


apparently do not bother about it. 
Let there be a big fire, like the last 
big stockyards fire in Chicago, and 
there will be a rush to buy fire- 
safe vaults, cabinets, and filing 
equipment; a spectacular robbery 
in a town will boom insurance sales 
and send a line of folks to the 
banks to rent safe deposit boxes. 
Every year when the Metropolitan 
Opera goes on tour to towns such 
as Atlanta, Dallas, and other musi- 
cally ambitious cities, there is a 
rush to buy evening gowns, jew- 
elry, hair ornaments, and all sorts 
of things women associate with the 
opera, while even a few of the men 
finally decide it is time to bring 
their tail coats up-to-date or to 
do away with that ancient top hat 
they have been wearing since they 
were married. 

We often think of timing as 
something that circus aerialists, 
wire walkers, baseball and foot- 
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ball players, and hockey teams 
must worry about, but to none of 
these is it more important than to 
the salesman. Day after day many 
a salesman hears, “We just placed 
our order last week.” “Too bad 
you were not here yesterday. We 
signed up then.” “Nothing doing 
now until next fall.” The poor 
salesman who is too late or too 
early blames his luck. But luck had 
nothing to do with it. The sales- 
man who landed the orders knew 
when to call. His timing was right. 

Today, perhaps more than ever 
before, a vast amount of the coun- 
try’s business is placed on an an- 
nual contract basis. Negotiated 
selling, some people call it. The big 
buyers do not bother to buy every 
day or every week, or to jump 
from pillar to post when placing 
business. Either you are there 
when they decide to buy or you re- 
ceive no consideration. Suppose 
you call on Sears, Roebuck’s fish- 
ing tackle buyer to see about sell- 
ing him some fishing reels, just one 
day after he has made up his spe- 
cifications for the spring catalog. 


Well, you might as well be a month 
too late. This is what I mean when 
I say that half the battle in many 
selling jobs is to learn when the 
business is ready to be placed. The 
salesman who knows this and has 


a reasonably good line is just 
about sure of getting his share of 
the available business, for there are 
at least half the salesmen in the 
country today who do not mind 
their p’s and q’s on this business of 
timing. 

Automobile salesmen, refriger- 
ator salesmen, piano salesmen, all 
know that when one automobile, or 
one new refrigerator, or one new 
piano goes into a block of homes, a 
few days after the installation an- 
other family or two are sure to 
buy. Many salesmen find it worth- 
while to canvass an entire block the 
day after some new piece of home 
equipment is installed. 

Too many of us seem to think 
that timing is important only in 
the highly seasonal products, 
which have one short busy season 
and then fall off to almost nothing 
the remainder of the year. It actu- 
ally applies to all kinds of selling. 
Watch this. Wherever there are 
two neighboring banks, let one 
bank remodel its front, install a 
new electric sign, or erect an awn- 
ing over the sidewalk, and the 
other is almost sure to follow with 
an attempt to outdo the first one. 
Let one hotel install a fancy cock- 
tail lounge and see if its nearest 
rival doesn’t darn near break its 
corporate neck refurbishing “Ye 





PRODUCT for 60 YEARS 


Many a national advertiser spends huge sums to advertise his product but neg- 
lects to identify his factory. But in Wheeling, West Virginia, the home of Mail 
Pouch, made famous by its outdoor signs, is identified to travelers by this strik- 
ing bulletin board which occupies a prominent spot in the well kept front lawn 
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Old Ale House” or trimming up 
some room and calling it “The 
Purple Rooster,” by way of being 
quaint—not to say a wee mite 
ahead of that upstart rival. 

It is not only in competitive 
fields that timing plays its all im- 
portant role in selling. In mid-July 
of 1939 there was not much of an 
audience for machine tool salesmen 
in railroad car shops. But with 
Hitler’s march into bleeding Po- 
land, the car shops quickly began 
buying tools because they had to 
rebuild thousands of cars which 
were idling on sidings these many 
depressed years. While plans for 
staging the annual machine tool 
show in Cleveland were being com- 
pleted, the machine tool people 
sold out all the machines they had 
planned to exhibit at the show, 
and had to call off the show, be- 
cause they had more business than 
they could care for at the moment. 

The better a salesmen is, the 
more carefully he watches for the 
right time to push for a close. 
“What’s that job on that yellow 
stock I see coming through here 
all the time?” asked a type found- 
ry salesman of a printer. When the 
printer explained that it was a 
rush order which came in every 
third week of the month, the sales- 
man was quick to suggest printing 
the job on a fast Kelly press. Of 
course, the salesman had the facts 
to show how it would handle other 
work too, but this one important 
job helped the salesman turn the 
sale his way. What the printer did 
not know was that the salesman 
had gone to the trouble of finding 
out all about this job, even to the 
extent of learning exactly how 
much the job ought to cost the 
way the printer was doing it, time 
required, speed, and other details. 
No wonder he could interest the 
printer in investing some money in 
a new press. 

Whenever we see a_ thrilling 
aerialist in the circus, an exciting 
forward pass, a_ breath-taking 
team of adagio dancers, we say to 
ourselves, “It’s all in the timing— 
whether it is football, salesman- 
ship, or acrobatics.” 
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BY SHIRLEY WARE 


Actual inspection of furnace rooms often helps C. N. 
Lammers suggest improvements for heating systems 


C. & E. I. Helps Old Customers 
Find New Customers 


N AN endeavor to stimulate a 

greater consumption of coal 
and increased haulage for its 
road, the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railway inaugurated a 
combustion research department 
and opened offices in Chicago in 
1938. Since then many users and 
consumers of coal, coal producers, 
salesmen, brokers, dealers, ana- 
lysts, manufacturers of heating 
and power equipment, and their 
combustion experts have made use 
of the department and taken ad- 
vantage of the various facilities it 
has to offer. 

The specific purposes of this 
office are: 

(1) Research and education in 
the proper use of the various types 
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of coal; treatment and use of vari- 
ous types of heating and power 
units to promote fuel economy. 

(2) Study and cooperation with 
civic leaders, communities, and 
other research experts to minimize 
air pollution. 

(3) To assist the industry in 
selling more coal and stimulate 
coal haulage for all railroads, par- 
ticularly the C. and E. I. 

(4) To contribute to more ex- 
tensive employment in railroad and 
coal mining industries. 

(5) To build good-will for coal 
and for the C. and E. I. 

(6) To aid in reducing air pol- 
lution for public and railway and 
to improve own combustion. 

C. N. Lammers, who has charge 


of this activity, had learned that 
many users of coal were not burn- 
ing the right kind of fuel to suit 
their equipment, not buying the 
right kind of equipment for their 
use, and not using the equipment 
or fuel to best advantage. It was 
felt by the company that a great 
deal of opposition to coal for fuel 
could be erased if users had a bet- 
ter understanding. 

The Chicago office serves as a 
consultation bureau where a con- 
sumer’s or user’s heating or power 
problems may be worked out with 
the benefit of experienced engi- 
neers. There is an exhibit room 
where the home owner with a small 
furnace, or the engineer with heat- 
ing or power equipment serving a 
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Various kinds of coal are shown to coal users in the C. & E. I. exhibit room, 
with photographs of mines and two types of stokers with latest improvements 


large manufacturing plant, may 
learn the history of coal from ex- 
hibits of early discoveries to pres- 
ent day minings. For an individual 
with a problem or a class of uni- 
versity students, a motion picture 
is shown to give visual help. On the 
floor of the exhibit room there are 
always two kinds of heating equip- 
ment and these displays are chang- 
ed each month. The best operation 
and performance of each is always 
explained. Unbiased discussions 
show the user where his equipment 
is at fault or the fuel is not right. 

A constant stream of people 
wanting help uses this service that 
is given gratis. Sometimes the 
problem is too much smoke. If from 
the consultation the trouble is not 
at once obvious, a trip is made to 
the consumer’s home or apartment 
building or the engineer’s plant, 
and a solution is figured out on 
the ground. 

Mr. Lammers’ services are en- 
gaged from time to time to lecture 
before student bodies of universi- 
ties on subjects that have to do 
with the consumption of coal. Oc- 
casionally this department is call- 
ed upon by manufacturing plants 
to recommend equipment and kind 
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of fuel for a new factory being 
built or for an old one being re- 
modeled. 

At the present time the depart- 
ment is aiding in the endeavor to 
produce a smokeless fuel from 
Illinois coal. Experiments are 
being conducted to treat coal with 
oil to hold down dust and thus 


produce cleaner handling and a 
saving of labor at the consuming 
end. Mr. Lammers is aiding in the 
research and experimental activ- 
ity on binderless briquettes for 
which the state of Illinois has al- 
lotted an appropriation of nearly 
$300,000 in an effort to aid com- 
bustion and reduce smoke. 

This department’s services have 
been extended to the manufac- 
turers of equipment to produce re- 
torts on stokers that will match 
the coal used, instead of a burning 
head that is a compromise in- 
tended to serve too many types 
and sizes of coal. Mr. Lammers 
contends there is not the coopera- 
tion between manufacturer of 
equipment and consumer of fuel 
necessary to produce satisfactory 
results. 

During the last year the com- 
pany has not only served a great 
number of consumers and users, 
producing for them a saving, but 
it has worked out many prob- 
lems for itself in the consumption 
of coal, and increased haulage of 
fuel over its lines from 5 to 10 per 
cent. Important too is the good- 
will that has been built for the rail- 
way with the consumer of fuel, and 
the seller of equipment and fuel. 





Painless Price Advance Notices 


ECAUSE no buyer or con- 

sumer wants to hear about in- 
creased prices, it is always possi- 
ble that any price advance will 
create ill-will, or alienate some cus- 
tomers. Recently, when Stewart 
and Ashby Coffee Company, Chi- 
cago, found it necessary to ad- 
vance prices, space in the news- 
papers in the form of a letter 
from the president of the com- 
pany was used to explain the 
necessity for the advance. The let- 
ter reads: 
“To our many friends: 

“A few weeks ago it became 
necessary to advance the wholesale 


price of Stewarts Private Blend 
Coffee two cents a pound. 

“This advance was entirely due 
to the increase in cost of aged 
Sumatra (Java) coffees used in 
Stewarts Private Blend, and only 
represents a portion of our higher 
cost. So far, other coffees have not 
been materially affected. 

“It is our constant aim to al- 
ways pack the finest coffee money 
can buy, and in order to maintain 
our high standard of quality, we 
were compelled to make this ad- 
vance, Stewarts Coffee is still most 
economical, because you only use a 
heaping teaspoonful per cup.” 
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Business Tries Retraining Operators 
For Dvorak Keyboards 


BY NELLIE L. MERRICK 


The University of Chicago 


ANY subscribers who read the 

articles in the 1939 issues of 
AMERICAN Business on the Dvorak 
simplified typewriter keyboard will 
be interested to know that a num- 
ber of experiments are being con- 
ducted by business men to deter- 
mine the feasibility of retraining 
typists to use the Dvorak key- 
board in business. 

One of the business men most 
active in studying the benefits of 
the Dvorak keyboard is C. L. 
Stivers, office manager of Jewel 
Tea Company and former vice 
president of the Office Management 
Division of the American Manage- 
ment Association. Encouraged by 
the results of an experimental try- 
out in retraining one typist under 
his supervision in the Jewel Tea 
Company to use the Dvorak key- 
board, Mr. Stivers proposed the 
retraining of groups of employed 
typists in several centers. This re- 


training was to be considered ex- 
perimental in nature by those firms 
whose typists took part. Realizing 
the value of an exploratory experi- 
ment designed to develop a feasible 
plan for such retraining, to indi- 
cate teaching procedures, and to 
identify teaching 
materials, it was proposed that the 
projects be delayed until Dr. 
August Dvorak and his assistants 
found it possible to conduct a pre- 
liminary project. 

The first retraining project was 


advantageous 


conducted in Minneapolis, at the 
Minnesota of Business, 
where O. M. Correll, president, 
provided the facilities of his school. 
Four employed typists from In- 
vestors Syndicate, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, and Educational 
Publishers, one unemployed old 
keyboard typist, and five high- 
school-age beginning typists par- 
ticipated in the Minneapolis ex- 


School 


periment, under the direction of 
Dr. Dvorak of the University of 
Washington, assisted by Lenore 
Fenton of the same school. 

In Seattle on October 9, under 
the sponsorship and in the offices 
of the United Pacific Insurance 
Company, five employed typists, 
two unemployed typists, and one 
beginner started to learn the sim- 
plified keyboard. The five office 
typists are employed by the United 
Pacific Insurance Company and 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

As part of the American Man- 
agement Study (Office Manage- 
ment Division) directed by C. L. 
Stivers, six employed Chicago 
typists began their retraining on 
October 9 at the Bryant and 
Stratton Business College, with the 
cooperation of T. C. Swiger of 
that school, in consultation with 
the writer. These typists were from 
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C. L. Stivers, of the Jewel Tea Company, had these distorted drawings of hands made to illustrate the more even distribu- 
tion of finger work when the typist is using a machine equipped with the Dvorak simplified keyboard for typewriters 
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the following Chicago firms: Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Montgomery 
Ward and Company, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Sears 
Roebuck and Company, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, and 
the American Book Company. 

The companies participating in 
the Chicago study were asked to 
select girls whose production has 
been and will be accurately meas- 
ured so that it can be compared 
with past production, and who 
have leveled off in production to 
the extent that their output has 
not varied more than 5 per cent 
during the previous six months. 
Other factors were to be kept con- 
stant during and after the train- 
ing period, with production reports 
continuing for some time after the 
training period has been completed. 

Keeping in mind the fact that 
employers would want their typists 
back at work as soon as possible 
even at decreased production rates, 
a retraining plan was proposed 
and followed that would enable 
these typists to be back at work 
after two weeks of instruction and 
practice on the Dvorak keyboard. 
It is recommended that 100 to 105 
hours of instructional practice, 
over a ten-week period, is the best 
procedure, although in the Chicago 
study the total time may be only 
90 hours. 

When a typist begins to relearn 
on the Dvorak keyboard, she not 
only must stop using the standard 
keyboard, she should not even 
think about it. In these retraining 
experiments the following schedule 
was used: 

Two weeks—3 hours of instruc- 
tion and practice per day—a 
morning and an afternoon period 
of 114 hours each. (The typist is 
out of stenographic production 
and is employed at work other than 
typing. ) 

Eight weeks—11% hours of in- 
struction and practice per day— 
either morning or afternoon. 

After the initial two-week in- 
structional practice period, em- 
ployed typists can be expected to 
return to regular office typing on 
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the Dvorak keyboard at approxi- 
mately 50 to 60 per cent of their 
old keyboard production, although 
in the case of several employed 
typists in these studies this has 
been reported to have been as high 
as 82 per cent. 

Best retraining results can be 
obtained when typists are under 
group instruction, under the super- 
vision of a reasonably competent 
teacher. Many firms seem to pre- 
fer that the instructional practice 
be carried on away from the office, 
although several have indicated 
that if a large number of their 
personnel (a third, for instance) 
were being retrained at a time, it 
would be done under their own roof 
and under the direction of their 
own typing supervisors. 

Employed typists, office super- 
visors, and others are surprised 
that typewriting skill on the stand- 
ard keyboard can be replaced and 
increased on the Dvorak keyboard 
in a short time, and with very little 
confusion after the first two or 
three days. 

Records show that in from 4314 
to 94 hours of instructional prac- 
tice (average of 61 hours), simpli- 
fied keyboard rates for the re- 
trained typists in these three 
studies averaged 115 per cent of 
their standard keyboard rates (net 
scores on 5- and 10-minute tests, 
scored according to International 
Rules). The per cent of gain 
ranged from 64 to 227 per cent 
and represents only part of the en- 
tire training period. The upper 
limits of their gains will not be 
known, of course, for months or 
even years. 

Some individuals regained and 
exceeded their production rates 
even before they had the same 
proportion of skill back. This un- 
doubtedly is explained by the 
greater smoothness and ease pos- 
sible on a scientific keyboard that 
is based on word patterns in the 
English language and fitted to 
hand and finger skill. 

The writer has yet to find a 
standard keyboard typist who 
does not prefer the Dvorak key- 
board, once having learned to use 


it. Frequently these typists express 
regret that they couldn’t have 
learned that way in the first place, 
and sympathize, tactfully or other- 
wise, with their associates who still 
have to use an awkwardly arranged 
keyboard with its required excess 
motions. After the initial period 
of confusion, which is surprisingly 
short, they report with pride as 
early as the fourth or fifth week 
that they can finish a cylinder in 
the same length of time as form- 
erly. 

One of the chief values of these 
and similar experiments lies in 
their demonstration that employed 
typists can be profitably retrained 
on the Dvorak keyboard. Em- 
ployed typists can be retrained to 
use the Dvorak keyboard with 
financial advantage to the employ- 
er, if the typists are paid during 
the retraining period and remain 
one year after being retrained. If 
the employer continues the typists’ 
regular salaries during the two 
weeks when they are not in typing 
production and for the seven or 
eight weeks when they spend 114 
hours a day in instruction and 
practice, it is conceivable that it 
would cost the employer (assuming 
he paid the cost of instruction) ap- 
proximately $100 to retrain each 
typist. If his pay schedule is $20 
per week ($1,040 per year) and if 
he obtains as high as 331/83 per 
cent greater production from each 
typist or about $350 in greater 
production in one year, this will 
repay him for the instructional 
costs, for any necessary machine 
changes, and leave a productional 
efficiency balance of more than 
$200 per typist, in his favor. If 
his schedule is $30 per week 
($1,560) the $520 annual effi- 
ciency saving will give him a pro- 
ductional efficiency return of about 
$400 per typist in the first year, 
after the ten-week instructional 
period is completed. Thereafter, 
his efficiency balance per employee 
will be $350 to $520 per year, de- 
pending on the salary schedule, as 
long as the retrained typists re- 
main in his employ. 
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Give ‘Em Both Barrels 


OR 1940 here is a good resolution for every sales- 

man: “I will give every man who buys my com- 
pany’s goods or services an extra inducement to buy 
from me.” 

Extra inducement! Sounds as if it is price-cutting. 
Well, it is nothing of the sort. Your merchandise is 
worth every cent it costs your buyer. But so, more 
than likely, is your competitor’s merchandise. The 
extra inducement which comes along with the goods 
your customer buys is Y-O-U. Sell yourself to each 
buyer as one extra inducement for buying from you— 
your smile, your cheerfulness, your ideas which help 
him make money, your integrity, your confidence in 
the future. 

But that is only one of the many extra induce- 
ments that go with double barreled salesmanship. 
Sell your Company, too. You can sell each buyer a 
big hunk of your company and never put it on the 
bill. Sell each buyer your company’s long record of 
honorable dealing; its personnel; its modern equip- 
ment and ability to serve. That’s another extra in- 
ducement that beats price-cutting. 
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Along with every order you sell you can include 
Interest, too. Your interest in his success. Yes, sir, 
that is really a bigger inducement than most sales- 
men think. Include with every order you sell in 1940 
a genuine, heartfelt interest in the customer’s success, 
both as an individual and as a business man. And let 
him know that you are interested, not just by de- 
claring that you are, but in doing something that 
makes him confident of your interest in his success. 

With these three simple, no-cost, extra induce- 
ments included with every order you sell in 1940 you 
are going to give many a competitor sleepless nights 
every time they try to take a piece of business away 
from you. 

The surest way to lose business is to let one of 
your customers get to thinking that you are taking 
his business for granted—that you are losing interest 
in his business, or in him as an individual. When this 
begins to happen you have opened the gate, pointed 
the way and practically led your competitor up to 
the customer’s front door and said, “Go ahead, the 
business is yours for the asking.”—E. W. 
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Two Money-Saving Ideas for the 
Mailing Department 


BY I. A. HERRMANN 


Office Manager, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana 





















EXPRESS AGENT 
NOTIFY CONSIGNEE PROMPTLY 


A’ ANALYSIS of our shipments of Servel Electro- 
lux Refrigerators, service parts, advertising, 
and circular literature revealed three problems: 

(1) Shipment of sales orders requiring only one 

label. 

(2) Shipment of sales orders requiring more than 

one label. 

(3) Shipment of circular literature from a mail- 

ing list. 

Of the total shipping orders prepared, we found 
that the items on 52 per cent of these orders could 
be shipped in one container requiring only one label ; 
therefore, to solve the single label problem, we con- 
structed a combination order and invoice set of forms 
which contains one shipping label copy. By prepar- 
ing the label as a by-product of the writing of the 
order, we eliminated the addressing operation and by 
using a duplex form combining the label with the 
packing slip, we made an additional copy unnecessary. 

Like most firms, we have active accounts to whom 
we ship daily and other accounts to whom we ship 
irregularly. 

To facilitate the handling of shipments to our \ - 
active accounts we pre-address by the Multigraph PACKING SLIP “asa 
process a quantity of labels for each account. These 
labels are filed behind an index guide of the account 
and are housed in 5 by 3 inch vertical card files. 
When more than one label- is required to ship an 


order, the correct quantity of pre-addressed labels —— Se \ 
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DUPLEX FORM 
































can be easily removed from this file. Stic rae (il acl ane 
Due to the irregular or infrequent shipment to EVANSVILLE, INDIANA -U.S.A. 
some of our accounts, it is impossible to ascertain ia ' — a 
: : ORDER No.- SHIPPERS No. 
the label requirements in advance; therefore, the amram, 
labels necessary for these shipments are typewritten Manne 






as needed. Rather than prepare these labels individu- 
ally, we have provided a special spot carbon back 
label which permits a number of legible copies to be 
written in one typing. The uncarboned area permits 
the label to be glued to the container. 

Mailing lists are furnished by the district sales 
manager for every account in his territory. This list 


classifies the type of customer and states the quan- SHADING DENOTES SPOT CARBON AREA 
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BOSSES WHO GET IN MY HAIR 


II— THE COLD WATER SPRINKLER — BY ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


N THE first place he was a 
doodler. Not that this alone was 
against him; most of us doodle a 
little. But when you went in to ask 
him a question or to take up some 
matter of importance he would sit 
there drawing all sorts of goofy 
things on a piece of paper. No- 
body knew what the pictures were 
supposed to represent, not even he. 
But to save your life you couldn’t 
keep your eyes off the point of his 
pencil, and it was terribly hard to 
concentrate on what you were say- 
ing. Some of the pictures looked as 
though he was trying to sketch 
your ear or nose. Others looked 
like the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round on a bat. Others were beau- 
tiful Spencerian scrolls. But none 
of them, so far as we could tell, 
had to do with what he was think- 
ing, or what you were saying. 
The fellows in the office often 
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tried to figure out why he doodled, 
and the best explanation we found 
was that it saved him from having 
to look at you. You have known 
fellows who would walk around the 
block rather than to have to say 
“hello” and act nice. Well, he was 
one of those fellows, and perhaps 
this doodling habit of his was his 
way of saving himself from smil- 
ing. Yet with it all, he was a pretty 
good egg. He was English, and he 
was a walking example of the type 
of Englishman who is as senti- 
mental as a schoolgirl down deep 
at heart, and does all sorts of 
queer things just to make people 
think he is hard-boiled and matter- 
of-fact. 

But the boss had one trait that 
sure got under our skins. No mat- 
ter what we did, or how well we 
did it, it was what we were ex- 
pected to do. I remember on one 


occasion a salesman sold the first 
carload of refrigerators in the his- 
tory of the business. The salesman 
was pretty well pleased over his 
achievement. Every one in the office 
gave him a pat on the back when 
he came in—that is, every one but 
the “Old Man.” He never said a 
word about the order. Finally, the 
salesman brought it up. “How did 
you like that carload order I sent 
in from Springfield?” he asked. 
“The order was all right,” said 
the Old Man, “but you did a pu- 
trid job handling the delivery. 
Next time you take an order like 
that, find out when shipments can 
be made, and don’t make a promise 
that we might not be able to keep.” 
Well, you can just imagine how 
that flattened out the salesman. He 
came out of the office with his chin 
dragging, and it took him two 
weeks to get back to normal. 
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Then there was another time 
when I got what several of the 
fellows in the office thought was a 
smart idea for a door opening de- 
vice, which would permit a woman 
whose hands were full to open the 
door with her knee. I sort of felt 
if I sprung the idea, the Old Man 
would throw cold water on it. But 
I waited until he came back from 
lunch one day (he always acted a 
little more human on a full stom- 
ach) and went into his office. I 
told him about my idea. Right 
away he started doodling. Then 
he said: “Well, I’ll tell you, Allan, 
you may think that you have a real 
idea, but you know perfectly well 
that it would only make the box 
cost more to build. We can’t 
charge any more for our refriger- 
ator than our competitors, and 
while these gadgets make talking 
points, they won’t sell enough re- 
frigerators to give us back the 
added cost.” Never a word of 
praise for suggesting a way to im- 
prove the product—just a dash of 
cold water. Yet I don’t think he 
intended to hurt my feelings. He 
just didn’t know how to be encour- 
aging. It wasn’t his nature. 

He was the same with customers. 
You would think when a buyer 
came in to see him, he would 
break down and be agreeable. But 
no. Not that he was disagreeable, 
for he wasn’t that way at all. He 
was pleasant enough with cus- 
tomers. But he would sit there with 
a sort of “cock-of-the-dunghill” 
attitude and listen attentively 
enough to what the customer was 
saying—at least that was the way 
it seemed—but all the time the 
customer was talking he was mak- 
ing mental notes of what the cus- 
tomer said, and figuring out the 
best way to throw cold water on 
his ideas. The customers never 
really got mad at him, but I did 
notice that one by one they stop- 
ped coming in to see him when they 
were in town for the market, and 
transacted their business’ with 
young Jackson instead. Jackson, I 
might mention, was a salesman the 
boss had brought in off the road 
to handle some of our big accounts. 
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He was the boss’s man Friday, and 
I always suspected the reason 
Jackson rated with the Old Man 
was because he had the kind of 
personality the boss admired, but 
so utterly lacked himself. 

It was an interesting study in 
human nature to observe how the 
two men attacked a problem. There 
was the case of Tom Benton, our 
salesman in Detroit. Tom was a 
good salesman, but like so many 
good salesmen he was generous to 
a fault. He was always doing 
something for some of his cus- 
tomers. If a dealer’s wife was in 
the hospital, he was the first to 
send her a box of roses. If there 
was a World Series game in town, 
he sent a pair of tickets to his cus- 
tomers who were ball fans. It 
wasn’t that he wanted to buy their 
business. Everyone in Detroit 
liked Tom. But it was just his 
nature to be generous and, of 
course, it was hard on his expense 
accounts. They just burned the 
boss up. And for years he crabbed 
and bellyached about Benton’s ex- 
pense accounts. He would get more 
heated up over an expense account 
that was $10 too high, than he 
would about an order that was 
double what he had expected. But 
he might as well have saved his 
breath. Tom knew that so long as 
he was getting the business, the 
Old Man would okay the expense 
accounts even if he did tear out a 
few remaining hairs doing it. 

When at last the boss lost all 
patience with Tom, he turned the 
matter over to Jackson to see what 
he could do. Jackson was smart. 
He had been a salesman, and he 
knew that there was some business 
that had to be coddled and some 
that didn’t. He also knew that 
every salesman sells in a different 
way. Some are strong enough to 
get the business without entertain- 
ment. Others are not. So he didn’t 
peep when Tom’s expense accounts 
began coming in. The Monday 
morning squall in the front office 
became a thing of the past. Im- 
mediately Jackson’s stock when up 
with Tom. That was something. 

Then quietly and _ patiently 


Jackson set out to curb Tom’s ex- 
travagance. He would study his 
expense accounts and compare 
them with his orders. When he 
found a nice order from one of 
Tom’s customers who had not been 
wined and dined, Jackson would 
sit down and write him a note of 
congratulations. Nothing formal; 
usually just a few lines scribbled 
off on a memo blank which he kept 
on his desk for patting salesmen 
on the back. “You deserve an 
orchid, Tom,” he would write, “for 
that Lehman order. It was a 
honey. And it ought to be a double 
orchid, because I note you were 
able to get the business without 
spending any of the company’s 
money to entertain him. That, I 
think, is the real test of a good 
salesman. He gets his orders on 
the merit of the product and the 
service of his house.” 

Well, you can imagine the situ- 
ation. Here was a salesman who for 
years had been bawled out every 
time he spent a few dollars on a 
customer. Here was a salesman who 
had grown used to putting forth 
his best effort without ever a word 
of praise from the boss. All he ever 
got was cold water. And then a 
new personality came into the pic- 
ture. Instead of being bawled out 
for spending money,he began to re- 
ceive notes complimenting him for 
his ability to get orders without 
buying the customers. He got a 
pat on the back instead of a dash 
of cold water. What happened? 
What you would expect to happen, 
human nature being what it is. 
Tom Benton, having been given 
the name of a careful spender of 
the company’s money, unconscious- 
ly began to live up to it. 

It is just such experiences as 
this that makes me wonder why it 
is that any intelligent executive 
can go along year after year, 
sprinkling cold water over the en- 
thusiasm and initiative of his em- 
ployees, and still think he is get- 
ting results. I am quite sure the 
Old Man is doing some tall think- 
ing these days, since he has had a 
chance to see Jackson’s technique 
at work. 
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A Salary Administration Plan 


For Your Business—Il] 





In this third installment of a three-part review of salary 
plans, Mr. Hammond shows how the varying degrees of 
skill, experience and service can be taken into consid- 
eration in determining salaries and job classification 





BY A. M. HAMMOND 


Business Research Corporation, Chicago 


OU may be inclined to think 

that a position is compensated 
for by a single fixed rate, and that 
this same salary applies to all in- 
cumbents of a job and question 
whether minimums and maximums 
for positions really exist. It has 
been recognized generally that in 
office positions the minimum and 
maximum for each class of posi- 
tion normally does exist, but that 
trades positions usually have one 
standard rate for a job. It has 
been found that there is today an 
increasing number of labor agree- 
ments which provide not only for 
two and three grades of jobs 
which have been generally con- 
sidered as one job in previous 
agreements, but which, in addition, 
set up minimum and maximum 
rates within the grade and definite 
regulations for going from the 
minimum to the maximum and 
from one grade to the other. 

At this point in the process of 
establishing a minimum and maxi- 
mum rate it is necessary to deter- 
mine what the base pay is to be for 
the lowest key position in each 
functional group. This is done 
after considering all data sub- 
mitted, such as cost of living, local 
rates, company policy, etc., and 
the lower line or minimum line on 
the chart is begun at this point. 
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The upper line, or maximum line, is 
established to represent roughly a 
30 per cent spread between the 
minimum and maximum. If the 
minimum and maximum lines were 
theoretically established according 
to the chart, their relative distance 
from the center line, or the weight- 
ed average line, would be propor- 
tionately the same all the way up 
the scale. Appraisal of the job, 
however, may show that in some of 
the ranks there are employees who 
have been paid for their long serv- 
ice; rather than for the true value 
of their work, or it may show that 
in certain positions the employees 
are paid low rates, perhaps because 
conditions made hiring at such low 
rates possible. Thus the curve must 
be modified to meet the conditions 
found and to offset abnormal in- 
fluences. 

On the chart prepared, there will 
probably be considerable difference 
between the present and proposed 
rates, It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to test and prove the prac- 
ticability of the pay ranges thus 
tentatively established. For this 
purpose certain key positions are 
selected, upon which comparable 
pay data can be obtained from 
companies in the community where 
positions and working conditions 
are similar. 


Some companies, because of the 
specialized type of their products, 
may find difficulty in obtaining 
comparable wage data in their im- 
mediate locality. It is possible to 
surmount this obstacle by setting 
up of base differentials for areas. 
There are plenty of wage data 
available today on standard occu- 
pations in practically every city of 
any size in the United States from 
which basic differentials can be de- 
termined. Thus, you can translate 
the wage rates from any locality 
into pay rates for your company. 

One of the most dependable 
methods of obtaining comparable 
wage information is through a per- 
sonal survey, thus actually com- 
paring the duties and working con- 
ditions of the key positions with 
those in other companies. Under 
this method you will be able to 
throw out, as not comparable, 
rates which under a telephone or 
mail survey would probably be ac- 
cepted. With these comparable 
wage rates at hand it is now pos- 
sible to test the pay ranges estab- 
lished on the first chart. 

A comparative wage data chart 
is next prepared similar to the first 
chart with the minimum and maxi- 
mum lines entered thereon in rela- 
tively the same position. The wage 
rates from the comparable wage in- 
formation obtained is next inserted 
on this chart at their respective 
points opposite those positions se- 
lected for the wage survey. 

Rates of pay which fall outside 
the limits of the minimum and 
maximum lines are analyzed care- 
fully. In many cases it is found 
that the duties and responsibilities 
of these positions vary from those 
for the positions used in obtaining 
the comparative data. Other rates 
on the chart may also be disquali- 
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fied for one reason or another. If 
the comparative rates accepted 
fall well within the tentative range 
lines we may conclude safely that 
our proposed minimum and maxi- 
mum lines indicate appropriate 
range limits for the company for 
which the study is being made. 

The indicated minimums and 
maximums are analyzed separately 
for each job in order to make any 
slight adjustment or practical re- 
vision on the rates, if needed, 
based upon any special require- 
ments of the position or modified 
by departmental conditions, such 
as (1) possibility or lack of pos- 
sibility for promotion; (2) oppor- 
tunity for acquiring skill within the 
position (apprenticeship) ; (3) re- 
lationship of the position to other 
positions of a similar nature in 
other parts of the company, and 
so on. 

Consideration might be given 
briefly at this point to the steps 
in the wage scale from the mini- 
mum to the maximum. 

Just how much weight should be 
placed upon length of service is a 
debatable subject, but it seems to 
be largely a matter of company 
policy. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, among the more progressive 
companies, toward a diminishing 
importance of this factor in de- 
termining the salaries for em- 
ployees, but instead to compen- 
sate length of service by special 
privileges rather than by salary, 
such as longer vacations for long 
service employees, more liberal sick 
leave, accumulated pension credit, 
etc. 

It is recognized generally as 
good practice to have a definite 
plan or schedule for reviewing the 
salaries of employees. Such a 
schedule should provide for the re- 
viewing of the qualifications and 
accomplishments and performance 
of employees at stated intervals 
from the date of employment, such 
as at the end of the first month, 
end of three months, six months, 
one year, and each year thereafter, 
or oftener if conditions surround- 
ing the position make it advisable 
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Good practice generally recognizes along with length 


of service certain fairly well-defined merit considera- 
tions for advancing employees within the salary range, 
such as the following: (1) The minimum or starting rate 
for the position; (2) the rate for improved production; 
(3) the rate for skill reflected in production at or above 
standard; (4) the rate for versatility or ability to do 
several kinds of work, or even to accept a higher degree 
of responsibility upon occasion; and (5) the maximum 
rate, reserved to compensate an employee for all around 


ability and high value to the company. 








to do so. Some definite basis for de- 
termining or measuring the merit 
or service value of the employee 
should be used todetermine whether 
the employee should be retained 
and, if so, whether he is making 
satisfactory progress in his work. 

Merit rating is the process of 
determining what degree of excel- 
lence an employee is performing his 
duties, and should be standard 
practice in every organization, be- 
cause upon such rating matters of 
increases in pay, promotion and 
layoff are based. Such rating may 
be based purely upon the judgment 
of one or more executives, or it 


may be more carefully determined 
through the use of a rating scale 
in which all pertinent factors are 
taken into consideration. 

A common clause found in union 
agreements today covering the 
question of seniority is usually 
stated as follows: “In all cases of 
increase or decrease in the working 
force of the company, or in the 
promotion or demotion or transfer 
within the working force, the fol- 
lowing factors shall be considered: 
(1) Seniority or length of continu- 
ous service; (2) knowledge, train- 
ing, ability, skill, and efficiency; 
(3) physical fitness; (4) family 
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status, number of dependents, etc. ; 
(5) place of residence. When the 
last four factors are relatively 
equal, then factor 1, seniority, 
shall govern.” However, it has been 
rather definitely brought out dur- 
ing the last few years that unless 
some definite plan for rating or 
justifying the company’s stand on 
the knowledge, training, ability, 
skill, and efficiency of the indi- 
vidual employee, seniority becomes 
the sole determining factor. It was 
impossible for the company to re- 
tain employees they felt better 
qualified for the position than 
others with longer service. The ma- 
jority of progressive companies 
today are making every effort to 
set up a performance rating or 
merit rating plan and rate their 
employees periodically, so that 
those found to be deficient in im- 
portant respects may be dispensed 
with before they have, so to speak, 
developed a vested interest in their 
jobs. 

The first step, then, is to de- 
velop a suitable performance or 
merit rating plan. The next is to 
determine its application. It should 
be brought out that personnel rat- 
ings are useful in not only locat- 
ing unsatisfactory employees, but 
also are valuable for correction of 
faults and for uncovering talent 
suitable for promotion. 

Experience has shown that a 
good rating plan should provide: 
(1) That the employee be rated in 
statement of facts or specific and 
verifiable points, and not in general 
conclusions ; (2) that the traits or 
qualities be stated on the rating 


form in the form of simple, definite 
statements, and not in letters or 
percentages; (3) that the rating 
sheet permit the rater an optional 
selection of degrees of the various 
traits and qualities; (4) that the 
employee be rated by at least two 
of his superiors, independently ; 
and (5) that the rating sheet be 
so constructed that the ratings can 
be reviewed with the employee, and 
thus point out and aid him in im- 
proving his deficiencies and per- 
formance on the job. 

Such a plan is based on the as- 
sumption that we are definitely 
interested in knowing what specific 
qualities an employee possesses 
that quality him for promotion to 
an existing vacancy, advancement 
in salary to the next step in the 
range, or his faults and weak- 
nesses, if any. 

It provides for the rating of em- 
ployees under factors, such as 
production, workmanship, depend- 
ability, knowledge of work, ability 
to learn attendance, and so on, but 
the factors used must be relevant 
to the job. Under each of these 
factors definite statements or ques- 
tions for rating should be pro- 
vided, such as under production— 
unusually high output; produces 
more than average; produces only 
enough to get by; output low. This 
rating should be based on actual 
production figures, or under work- 
manship — does excellent work; 
quality of work good; workman- 
ship only passable; workmanship 
not up to requirements. Again, the 
rating under this factor should be 
based on actual quality reports. 








It has been found that the 
scrambling of these statements 
under each factor on the rating 
sheet requires that the rater give 
more careful consideration to his 
rating; thus he is not able to 
score blindly an employee average 
on all factors as some raters are 
apt to do. 

A satisfactory personnel or 
performance rating plan, then, 
should provide: (1) A rating scale 
which will cause the rater to think 
in terms of definite, coherent rat- 
able factors and facts; (2) a scale 
with easily distinguishable degrees 
under each factor; (3) a method 
which is relatively simple to oper- 
ate and which will not be sub- 
merged by undue detail, and (4) a 
definite provision for properly 
training the raters. 

In addition to these, it seems 
that there is a definite obligation 
on the part of the company—first, 
to set up standards of performance 
for the jobs which can be used as 
a basis or measure for making 
these employee ratings, and second, 
to shape its training program so 
that it will actually assist the em- 
ployee in improving his perform- 
ance on the job, and particularly 
in respect to those deficiencies dis- 
closed by the rating. 

Such a salary administration 
plan provides for sound, well-or- 
ganized wage determination and 
administration methods, and under 
such a salary administration plan 
as outlined, you have the answers 
to the questions of equitable salary 
administration presented at the be- 
ginning of this article. 








Why Printing Costs Seem High 


INDINGS from a study re- 

cently completed by the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association indi- 
cates that with 72 per cent of all 
printing pieces studied, paper 
stock had been wasted in prepara- 
tion of the job. Thirty-five per 
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cent of all jobs wasted up to 10 
per cent of the paper, while 37 per 
cent wasted 10 per cent or more. 

Eighty-four per cent of print- 
ers’ jobs were produced from 
standard sizes of paper, and it was 
found that 77 per cent of this pro- 












duction wasted paper, in these pro- 
portions: 34 per cent of all jobs 
wasted up to 10 per cent of the 
paper, and 43 per cent wasted 10 
or more per cent of the stock. Only 
16 per cent of all jobs were print- 
ed from special sizes of stock. 
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Congratulations, “*J. B.’’! Your de- 


partment’s faster and quieter and 


happier since you installed the new 


MODEL M 


CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 


No need to tell you about advantages 
for which the Comptometer is re- 
nowned: high speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, adaptability, simplicity (in 
short, “Comptometer Economy’’). 

The strikingly handsome new 
Model M Comptometer combines 
all the fundamental Comptometer ad- 
vantages with a host of new features 
and worth-while improvements! 

Results: Increased figure-work sav- 
ings through increased efficiency. Every 
improvement made in this newest 
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Comptometer arose from one con- 
sideration—to provide even greater 
speed, accuracy and economy in the 
handling of figure work. 

To learn how the new Model M 
Cushioned-Touch Comptometer can 
help you substantially reduce figure- 
work costs, telephone your local 
Comptometer office for a demonstra- 
tion (in your office, on your work). 

Or, if you prefer, write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW FEATURES OF THE 
MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 
COMPTOMETER 


For faster, easier operation: 
Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
‘*‘Proper-posture’’ design 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers 


For greater quiet: 
Mechanism floated in rubber 
Scientific sound proofing 


For improved appearance: 


Cancelling lever built inside 
case 

New color and modern, sim- 
plified lines to harmonize 
with modern office interiors 


For minimized eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials 


Larger, more legible answer 
numerals 


Restful grey-green color 






















With belligerent nations setting up buying missions in 
this country and France financing airplane plant ex- 
pansion, it looks as if most manufacturers will have to 
consider these four principles in handling war orders 





BY JOHN GARTH 


N Armistice Day 1918 when the 
world heaved a sigh of relief 
and went wild with rejoicing that 
the war was ended, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company had more 
than 20,000 men and women on its 
payroll. And then all its orders for 
war materials were canceled. 

Now imagine management’s pre- 
dicament in liquidating such a 
financial tangle. With 20,000 peo- 
ple on a payroll and no orders on 
hand, with an organization trained 
and keyed up to making munitions, 
it was an impossible task to revert 
overnight to making Winchester’s 
peace-time products. Here was one 
of the greatest companies in its 
line in the world suffering from 
one of the toughest problems ever 
laid on the doorstep of manage- 
ment. 

What later happened to Win- 
chester is well known. It brought 
out a greatly expanded line of 
tools, sporting goods, and other 
products in an effort to take up 
the slack in its tremendously ex- 
panded manufacturing facilities. 
The financial powers who also had 
a block of Simmons Hardware 
Company stock put it in a merger 
with Simmons, then the world’s 
largest hardware wholesaler, with 
plants in St. Louis, Toledo, Minne- 
apolis, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 
But the merger never jelled. It was 
finally unscrambled, Simmons re- 
duced to a much smaller operation, 
and the last move was when the 
Western Cartridge Company, once 
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a small competitor, took over the 
giant Winchester business. 

When the government got ready 
to settle up with Remington Arms 
Company, that company was left 
holding the bag with thousands of 
dollars worth of raw and semi- 
finished goods on hand. Remington, 
too, tried to expand, entering the 
cash register business and the cut- 
lery business. A few years later it 
gave up the cash register end of 
the business and sold it to Na- 
tional, glad to be out of a line of 
business which it never understood 
adequately. It remained in the cut- 
lery business and was taken over a 
few years ago by Du Pont and 
made a part of that industrial 
giant. 

Now here are but two incidents 
from the aftermath of the war, 
World War Number One, as a 
popular publication terms the war 
which raged from 1914 to 1918. 
Perhaps you can match these inci- 
dents with others of your own 
knowledge. There were hundreds 
of them. Not the least of the prob- 
lems encountered was the hysteri- 
cal rush of many overexpanded in- 
dustries to get into new lines of 
business to take up the slack in 
enormously expanded manufactur- 
ing facilities. One big, world-famed, 
New England manufacturer never 
did quite recover from efforts to 
continue selling as much of his 
product as he sold to armies the 
world over during the War. Here 
again a small competitor, who 





What About War Orders? 


had been more conservative, came 
in and took control of the business 
which had once looked at this small 
competitor with a disdainful sniff. 

Here we come to principle Num- 
ber One in taking war business. It 
is: The minute you start to expand 
to take care of war orders, begin 
planning what you will do the day 
all your war orders are canceled. 
And, if possible, set up reserves to 
help tide over the inevitably diffi- 
cult period of readjustment. 

In Chicago there was a small 
manufacturer well on the way to 
becoming third largest company in 
a small industry. Early in 1917 
this company began obtaining 
orders from cantonment contrac- 
tors, and builders of government 
enterprises such as the Hog Island 
shipyards. It was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world for this 
manufacturer to think of himself 
as extremely patriotic in devoting 
virtually all his factory capacity 
to the making of materials essen- 
tial to winning the war. But in 
doing this, his sales department 
drifted away, his regular cus- 
tomers were neglected, and when 
his inevitable flood of cancellations 
came, neither the government nor 
his war-time customers could help 
him rebuild his sales organization 
and bring back his old peace-time 
customers. 

This brings us headlong into 
principle Number Two for han- 
dling war orders. Do not take more 
business than you can handle with- 
out neglecting your regular cus- 
tomers, unless the profits are so 
good (and the chance of retaining 
them) that you are justified in 
risking the chance of having to 
start over again when war orders 
stop. 

A Cincinnati manufacturer took 
large contracts to supply certain 
military equipment items early in 
the previous war. Costs were fig- 
ured on going wages, but to fill the 
order it was necessary to bid up 
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labor until there was no profit in 
the order when it was finally filled. 
Another mid-west manufacturer 
got in on the ground floor on war 
contracts and made tremendous 
profits. Executive salaries were 
raised to fantastic heights. Sev- 
eral salesmen who obtained war 
contracts wangled their salaries up 
to $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 
When the bottom dropped out, 
salaries were slashed back to 
points below what they had been 
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WELCOME NEWS TO EXECU- 


TIVES ...and more welcome news to 
those hard-working girls who carry 
the burden of office work! A new free- 
dom... from end-of-day fatigue. Long 


jobs made shorter, hard jobs made 
easier, by the easy action and speed of 
this new L C Smith. New typing aids: 
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when the company had no war con- 
tracts. This company lost all but 
two of its most important execu- 
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tives. The sales manager’s salary 
was slashed from $25,000 to 
$6,000 at one whack. He left and 
went to a close competitor, taking 
most of the good salesmen and 
many important distributors with 
him. This company missed a 
chance to be unquestioned leader 
in its field during the years just 
following the war because it 
brought out an undoubtedly su- 
perior model, but lost the chance 
for leadership while rebuilding its 
organization and healing per- 
sonnel wounds caused by abrupt 
dismissal and salary reductions. 

And here we have principle 
Number Three in accepting war- 
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New Automatic Margin Set (actually 
operative with one hand!) which sets 
right and left margins with one lever. 
New Concealed Touch Selector with 
seven positive adjustments. New Card 
Holder...New Linespace Mechanism. 
New in appearance.. -modern, smart... 
truly the finest typewriter ever to bea 
the famous L C SMITH name. Any 
LC Smith branch or dealer will gladly 
demonstrate it, without obligation. 


Send for free copy of new edition of 
our helpful booklet “Tips to Typists.” 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 1,109 Almond St., Syracuse, New York 





IMPORTANT NOTE TO BUYERS: 


Used typewriters accepted by us as part 
payment will be credited at 1939 sched- 
ule values until close of business Jan. 31:t. 
Tell us make, model and serial number 
of your old machine. Then right in your 
office, let us demonstrate the new 1940 








L C Smith. Phone any branch or dealer. 





influenced orders. Figure costs on 
a projected basis, allowing for in- 
creased material costs, increased 
labor, and higher overhead. In- 
crease compensation in such a way 
that a drop in volume will bring 
a comparable drop in fixed over- 
head expense. 

The story of J. Ogden Armour 
losing $1,000,000 a day for a hun- 
dred days is too well known to re- 
peat here, but it is too important 
to dismiss, because what happened 
to Armour happened to a thousand 
other companies in smaller de- 
grees. Armour’s difficulties were in- 
ventory losses. Which reminds us 
of principle Number Four. Do not 
speculate on inventories. Buy only 


for current needs, and turn down 
some business rather than fill ware- 
houses with raw materials which 


may b irtuall thl. . i i i 
“alable when the end come | +++ the finest typewriter in our history 


unsalable when the end comes. 
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CHARGE NO. 


CHECKED BY 


To make savings in handling small orders, this form replaced a combination form 


Salvaging the Profit 
On Small Orders 


BY J. M. ROBINS 


Yankee Metal Products Corporation, Norwalk, Connecticut 


N AN analysis of our incoming 
orders, we discovered that there 
were certain definite characteris- 
tics of all, or practically all, of the 
small orders. We realized there was 
a definite division at the $5.00 
value mark. In other words, when 
orders went $5.00, they 
usually seemed to be enough over 
to warrant the use of the regular 
combination form. Those under 
$5.00 usually were well under 
$5.00 and none of them justified 
the use of such an expensive set. 
These similarities we found are: 
(1) They usually for 
parts, than com- 
plete items. ; 
They were almost always 
orders which could be ship- 
ped at once. 
They were all orders which 
could be shipped by parcel 
post. 
Because of the fact that we 
were able to ship them at 
once, and the invoice would 
go out almost the same day 
the shipment was made, 
there would be no need of 
acknowledging any of these 
orders. 


over 


were 
rather 


(5) Because these orders were 
only for parts and because 
they were so small, our 
salesmen did not care 

whether or not they re- 

ceived a duplicate of the 

invoice. They were satis- 

fied, as long as they re- 

ceived credit for the sale. 

The first solution was to use the 

customer’s original order form, but 

there was certain information that 

we had to put on it, and it wasn’t 

always possible to rubber stamp 

it. Furthermore, customers’ order 

forms always varied in size. Then, 

suppose one did get lost—what 

record would we have of it? How 
could we follow up these orders? 

We solved the problem by de- 

signing a form—very simple and 

very short—measuring 314 by 814 

inches. These forms are numbered 

consecutively by the printer. The 
customer’s original order, when it 
arrives, goes to the credit depart- 
ment for okay. It is then returned 

to the order department, where a 

separation is made of the small and 

large orders. 
One of these special forms is 
clipped to the order and any spe- 


cial instructions on the original 
order are rewritten on the form in 
the space provided. All of our 
orders are entered in an order 
book, as a matter of record and 
for follow-up. These smaller orders 
are entered separately in their own 
book. This is merely a separation 
of entries and not a duplication. 

These then 
taken to the shipping department. 


small orders are 
Previously, there was a certain 
amount of time lost in the shipping 
department waiting for the larger 
orders to start coming through. 
Now, the shipping clerks can get 
started sooner because they have 
these parcel post orders to handle. 
The order is picked and shipment 
made directly from the customer’s 
original order. All shipments, 
large or small, are numbered in the 
shipping department, and the small 
orders go through the same rou- 
tine, since the invoices will eventu- 
ally be grouped together, regard- 
less of the size of the order. The 
shipping clerk inserts in the place 
provided, the date of shipment 
with the date 
charged and the charge number, 


which coincides 
which later becomes the invoice 
number. He also 
amount of parcel post, insurance, 


indicates the 


and any other special charges to be 
added to the invoice. For future 
reference, there is a space on the 
form provided for signature by the 
packer as well as the checker. 
Now, the 
order and this form, still clipped 
together, are ready to go back into 
the office. This time, of course, it 
is necessary to start right from the 
beginning and make up the com- 
plete bill. Instead of using the 
usual form which consists of both 


customer’s original 


order and invoice, we use a smaller 
set which contains an original in- 
voice, a 
copy, and a commission file copy. 

The next day the duplicate 
bookkeeping copy is used to check 
off in the order book those small 
orders which have been shipped, so 
that the book will show at all times 
orders not shipped and for which 
the shipping department is still ac- 
countable. 


duplicate bookkeeping 
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BY J. K. LASSER, C. P. A. 


Are you basing your tax returns on a decision made 


several years ago? If so, remember that it may be 
changed at any time. Are you familiar with the new 
rulings concerning depreciation? These are but two of 
the important tax puzzles analyzed for you in this article 


Can You Give Away Your Income and Still Hold 


Your Property? 


F A decision by the Circuit Court of Appeals should 
be sustained, one of the most interesting and sim- 
ple avenues of effecting a division of income will be 
open to all taxpayers. (Horst v. Commissioner, 
CCA-2.) The facts before the court showed that an 
individual had detached unmatured coupons from 
bonds owned by him and delivered them to his son as 
a gift. The individual, however, retained possession 
of the actual bonds. 

The Commissioner argued that the interest on the 
coupons was taxable to the father, even though his 
son had collected the interest, and the Board of Tax 
Appeals agreed with this argument. The contentions 
against the father were predicated upon the generally 
accepted principle of tax law that future income is 
taxable to the assignor unless the subject matter or 
property producing the income—in this case, the 
bonds—is absolutely transferred to the assignee. The 
Circuit Court, reversing the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, had this to say on the subject: 

“The Board thought that a person who assigns future in- 
come from property and retains the property producing the 
income, is liable for income tax on the income belonging to the 


transferee. The proposition, stated as broadly as this, cannot 
be supported.” 


The court adopted the view that the gift of the 


coupons was complete, and the father could not inter- 
fere in any way with the son’s control and right to 
receive the money when the coupons matured. 
Support for the conclusion reached by the court 
is found in other cases dealing with the division of 
income. Some time ago the Supreme Court held that 
the right of a beneficiary to receive income from a 
trust was a “property right” which was properly 
the subject of assignment. Thus, the court held that 
all or any part of the trust income which was as- 
signed by the beneficiary would not be taxable to 
him. Putting it another way, the thing that produced 
the income was the “property right” to receive such 
income, and when this right was assigned, it carried 
with it the income. (Blair v. Commissioner, 300 
U.S. 5.) It has also been held that the “right to re- 
ceive” a dividend which was unconditionally assigned 
after it was declared, but before the time of payment, 
was not taxable to the assignor who retained posses- 
sion of the stock. (Matchette v. Helvering, 81 F. 
| 2d] 73.) Furthermore, the Board of Tax Appeals 
has held in at least one case, that the sale of a 
“right to receive” the dividend was a capital trans- 
action. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
acquiesced in this decision. (Gladstone Company, 


Ltd., 35 BTA 764.) 


Do You Know the Changes in Unemployment Taxes in 1940? 


NDER the law in effect for 1939, the entire amount 
of wages, including bonuses, paid during 1939, 
is subject to the 3 per cent Federal Unemployment 
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Tax. This assumes, of course, that the employer is 
subject to the tax by reason of having in his employ 
eight or more employees. However, in an amendment 
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to the Social Security Act effective beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, only the first $3,000 of wages paid to 
each employee will be subject to the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax; in other words, the salary subject to 
the tax will be limited to the first $3,000 as in the 
case of the Old Age Benefit Tax. Furthermore, many 
state unemployment acts, including New York State, 


Do You Give Employees the Record of 


Their Salaries? 


 poeadmigon in 1940, the law requires every em- 
ployer to furnish his employees with a written 
statement showing the taxable wages paid, and the 
amount of tax imposed. It further provides that em- 
ployers will be subject to a civil penalty of not more 
than $5.00 for each failure to submit a statement to 
the employee. Many employers are under the erron- 
cous impression that these statements must be rend- 
ered to the employees at each payroll period. Recog- 
nizing that such a regulatory measure may work a 
hardship in most cases, the law is now much more 
liberal in its requirements. Under the amended act, 
one statement may be given to the employee covering 
an entire calendar year; or, in the alternative, the 
employer may provide for statements covering one, 
two, three, or four calendar quarters, whether or not 
within the same calendar year. While it is true that 


Tax Commissioners 


ERTAIN nonprofit corporations and organiza- 

tions are specifically exempt from the provisions 
of the income tax law. Upon application by an asso- 
ciation in 1924, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue ruled that it was exempt from tax. Relying upon 
this ruling, the association did not file tax returns 
for subsequent years. The years rolled by and we 
find, in 1937, that the Commissioner who had previ- 
ously ruled favorably for the taxpayer has been 
succeeded in office by one with contrary views and 
interpretations. The new Commissioner decided that 
his predecessor had ruled erroneously, and by virtue 
of this decision, held that the association was not 
exempt and should have paid taxes in all prior years. 
In due course, the Commissioner assessed taxes and 
penalties for all prior years which were contested by 
the association. Finally the Board of Tax Appeals 
was called upon to settle the question. The Appeals 
Board reviewed the situation and reached the follow- 
ing conclusion: First, the taxes were properly asses- 
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Do Not Rely on Old Rulings of 











limit the state payroll tax to the first $3,000 paid 
to each employee. If the bonuses were paid during 
December 1939 to employees or officers whose salaries 
have already reached the $3,000 mark, the bonus 
would be subject to the 3 per cent payroll tax. On 
the other hand, this tax would seemingly be aveided 
if the bonus payments were delayed until 1940. 


employers may elect to furnish these statements at 
each pay period, efficiency and good accounting 
economy would dictate that it is wiser to take ad- 
vantage of the longer period. The law provides that 
each statement must show at least the following 
information : 

(1) The name of the employer. 

(2) The name of the employee. 

(3) The period covered by the statement. 

(4) Total amount of wages paid within the 
period covered by the statement. 

(5) The amount of Old Age Benefit Tax im- 
posed ‘with respect to such wages. 

(6) If the option to submit statements at each 
payroll period is adopted, then the date of 
payment may be shown in lieu of the period 
covered. 









sed; second, the assessments were not barred by the 
statute of limitations because the taxpayer had failed 
to file returns; third, the taxpayer was subject to 
penalties for failure to file returns; finally, and most 
important, the decision of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue in 1924 that the taxpayer was exempt 
from tax was not binding upon his successor, who 
ruled otherwise in 1937. (Southern Maryland Agri- 
cultural Fair Association, 40 BTA No. 86.) 

The foregoing decision suggests more than the 
simple caution to file tax returns, even though we 
believe our organization to be exempt. It indicates 
that until our law is remedied to compel a succeed- 
ing Commissioner to be bound by rulings previously 
made, we cannot rely solely upon the Commissioner’s 
determination in a given condition. It means that 
in any case where a decision is likely to be upset 
by another Commissioner, the necessity of checking 
each year to determine that previous rulings are still 
in effect. 
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Here’s a New Depreciation Ruling in 


Pittsburgh Brewery Case 


IHESE pages previously discussed the tax-saving 

decisions holding that the recovery of a bad debt, 
previously deducted in a year when the deduction 
did not serve to reduce income, was not considered 
taxable income in the year of recovery. New deci- 
sions widen the theory that gave rise to the rule. 

The theory advanced with respect to bad debt 
recovery has now been extended by the Board of Tax 
Appeals in the case of refunded taxes which were 
previously deducted. There, a taxpayer had deducted 
real estate taxes during years in which it had sus- 
tained net losses even before the deduction for such 
taxes. In other words, net losses would have resulted 
without giving any effect whatsoever to the deduc- 
tion for real estate taxes. Years later, the taxpayer 
had received a refund of the real estate taxes paid 
in prior years. The Board held that since the tax- 
payer had not benefited by the original deduction 
for these taxes, the amount later refunded is not to 
be considered taxable income. The Commissioner has 
since announced his approval of the Board’s decision. 
(Central Loan and Investment Company, 39 BTA 
981.) We might further add that if the deductions 
for real estate taxes had served only partly to reduce 
taxable income, the later recovery of such taxes would 
only be partially subject to an income tax in the 
year of refund. For example, if net income before 
deducting real estate taxes in 1938 was $1,000; real 
estate taxes for 1938 amounted to $2,500, resulting 
in a net loss of $1,500 for that year, it will be seen 
that the real estate taxes served to reduce income by 
$1,000. Thus, if the $2,500 was refunded in 1939, 
only $1,000 of such refund would represent taxable 
income in 1939. 

A few weeks ago, the nontaxable theory, explained 
in the previous two paragraphs regarding bad debts 
and refunded taxes, culminated in a very important 
and revolutionary decision dealing with excessive de- 
preciation which had been deducted during loss years. 
(Pittsburgh Brewing Company v. Commissioner, 
CCA-3.) Before attempting an explanation of this 
recent decision and its advantageous effects, it would 
appear advisable to first introduce the reader to the 
applicable provisions of the law dealing with depreci- 
ation deductions. 

The current Revenue Act and practically all prior 
acts state that the cost or “basis” of depreciable 
property must be reduced for depreciation “to the 
extent allowed, but not less than the amount allow- 
able.” It is now well settled that “allowable” depre- 
ciation means the proper amount of depreciation 
which should have been deducted on tax returns even 
though the taxpayer had failed to do so. Thus, if 
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we assume that a certain machine is purchased for 
$1,000 and it is proper to depreciate this cost over a 
ten-year life, or at the rate of $100 a year, and that 
the taxpayer had inadvertently failed to claim the 
deduction for depreciation in the first two years and 
during the next three years only claimed depreciation 
at the rate of $50 per year—nevertheless, the remain- 
ing cost of the machine at the end of five years will 
be $500, notwithstanding only $150 had been recov- 
ered through depreciation. Therefore, if the machine 
was sold for $700, a profit of $200 would result. 
While the adjustment of cost for “allowable” depre- 
ciation never presented a serious problem, we have 
never had a satisfactory interpretation of “depre- 
ciation allowed.” Are we to assume that merely be- 
cause a deduction for depreciation, even though ex- 
cessive, was not disturbed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that the depreciation had been allowed? Until 
the recent case before the Circuit Court, the ques- 
tion has gone unanswered. The court now explains 
that the amount of depreciation in excess of the 


“allowed” unless 


allowable depreciation has not been 
there was income from which it could be deducted. 
On this point, the court said: 

“* * * To put it in another way, is depreciation ‘allowed’ 
only if it is actually deducted from taxable income, or must 
it also be considered as ‘allowed’ if it is reported on an income 
tax return, but not taken as a deduction because of insuffi- 
ciency of income? After full consideration of this question, we 
have reached the conclusion that depreciation is not ‘allowed’ 
within the meaning of the act, unless it is actually taken as a 
deduction against taxable income.” 

Consequently, if excess depreciation is deducted in 
a loss year, technically the excess amount has never 
been “allowed” and, therefore, the cost of the depre- 
ciable asset need only be reduced by the amount of 
allowable depreciation. Let us resort to a few simple 
examples to illustrate the practical effect of this im- 
portant decision. 

Examp.e I 


We will assume that in 1935 the taxpayer pur- 
chased a machine for use in his business at a cost of 
$1,000 and that the machine had a life of ten years 
and, therefore, the “allowable” deduction was $100 
per year. During the succeeding five years of opera- 
tion, the taxpayer’s business sustained a net loss 
before deduction for depreciation. If, during this five- 
year period, the taxpayer had deducted depreciation 
at the rate of $200 a year or an amount equal to his 
cost of $1,000, the machine would nevertheless have a 
remaining adjusted cost of $500. This is so since the 
excess depreciation of $500 ($100 per year for five 
years) was never actually allowed, there having been 
no income from which it could be deducted. 
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If the taxpayer did not dispose of this machine, 
he could deduct depreciation at the rate of $100 per 
year during the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth years, even though his tax returns showed de- 
ductions totaling the original cost of $1,000 for 
the first five years. 

Example IT 

Let us assume that the same taxpayer, believing 
that the machine had a ten-year life, had deducted 
depreciation at the rate of $100 a year for the first 
five years; that in the sixth year, the taxpayer’s 
return showed a taxable profit, and upon examination 
by the Treasury Department, it was determined that 
the machine actually had a life of twenty years; that 
as a result, the Treasury Department reduced the 
depreciation deduction to the sum of $50. Upon these 
facts, and in view of the reasoning by the Circuit 
Court, it would appear that the correct amount of 
“allowable” depreciation during the first five years 
would similarly be $50 a year. It would, therefore, 
follow that the excess depreciation of $250 ($50 for 
each year), during the first five years in which the 
business sustained losses, could be recovered in sub- 
sequent years. Again, if the machine was sold at the 
end of the sixth year for the sum of $700, no gain 
or loss would result. This may be computed as 
follows: 


When Is a Deed Not a Deed? 


HE subject of depreciation stole the spot of the 

tax high-lights this month. Before the deduction 
for depreciation may be availed of, the taxpayer 
must have some equitable interest in property which 
is used in a trade or business. There must be an ac- 
quisition by the taxpayer claiming the depreciation, 
resulting in some special financial and proprietary 
interest. For example, generally a lessee is not en- 
titled to depreciation on buildings erected by the 
lessor or owned by the lessor prior to the commence- 
ment of the lease, even though he uses the property 
in his trade or business, for the reason that he has 
no capital investment or cost in such building. How- 
ever, a few days ago, the Supreme Court affirmed 
previous decisions by the Circuit Court and Board of 
Tax Appeals, holding that under special conditions, a 
lessee was entitled to the deduction for depreciation. 
(Helvering v. Lazarus & Company, 16 Supreme 
Court.) The salient facts are worth reviewing. 

The taxpayer owned certain real property which 
he used in the conduct of his business and desired to 
obtain funds on the security of his equity in the 
property. To accomplish this, he executed and de- 
livered a deed for all the property to a trustee. Con- 
currently, the trustee leased the property to the tax- 
payer for a term of 99 years. The trustee then is- 
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Cost a ee ee ee ee $1,000.00 
Depreciation deducted during the first 


Sve years . . « $500.00 


Less: Excess Depreciation not allowed 
($50.00 per year for five years) . 250.00 


Allowable depreciation $250.00 


Depreciation allowed and allowable 


for the sixth year 50.00 300.00 


Adjusted Cost a ee — $ 700.00 
Sales Price .. peo eee) 700.00 


Gain or Loss . $ 00.00 

The theory and definition of “allowed” depreciation 
as laid down in the Pittsburgh Brewing Company 
case is brand new, and is practically without prece- 
dent. Undoubtedly, the Treasury Department will 
attempt to have the case reviewed by the Supreme 
Court. Consequently, sales of buildings and other 
depreciable assets should not be made with full reli- 
ance upon this decision. However, in those cases where 
depreciable assets were sold in prior years, it would 
be well to review your deduction for depreciation and 
recompute your adjusted costs of the assets at the 
time of sale. Where you ascertain that the sale re- 
sulted in a lower profit or a greater loss than that 
reported in your tax return, protective claims for 
refund should be filed for all years not outlawed by 
the statute of limitations. 


sued land trust certificates against the property, and 
in this manner obtained a substantial amount of 
cash. The cash was then paid over to the taxpayer. 
The annual rental under the terms of the lease was 
equal to the amount of interest due to the land trust 
certificate holders. 

Upon the foregoing facts, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue argued that since the taxpayer 
executed a deed for the property and thereafter oc- 
cupied the building as a tenant, it had no capital 
investment in the buildings which it could depreciate. 
The court, however, did not go along with the Com- 
missioner’s theory. The opinion held that although a 
deed was executed, absolute in form, the deed in fact 
was merely a mortgage to secure the money raised. 
Thus, the taxpayer never lost his legal title to the 
property or right to the depreciation deduction. 

It is a well established principle of law that courts 
of equity will always regard a deed as a mortgage 
where it can be shown that the parties to the trans- 
action were in a relationship of lender and borrower 
rather than buyer and seller. If you have been denied 
the deduction for depreciation under a similar set of 
facts, the Supreme Court decision now definitely es- 
tablishes that the Commissioner was unjustified in 
his action. 
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Shall We Scuttle 
Our Reciprocal | Just Published... NEW...Up-to-the-Minute 


Trade Program? “VOUR INCOME TAX” 


(Continued from page 16) 
| 


result of interference with interna- | HOW 10 KEEP IT DOWN 
Ouer 


tional trade through the placing | 
of such obstacles as high tariffs, | 100,000 
quotas, exchange restriction, and P . By knowing each and every deduc- 
similar government regulations. Copies of tion to which you are justly entitled. 


“The fallacy is that all nations Whis RB L 


wanted to sell their goods abroad | . By learning how to prepare your in- 
g | y g prep y 

but none of them wished to buy. | Have come tax return quickly and cor- 

The United States, one of the larg- | RB S Y $/ rectly _.. thus avoiding future assess- 


est exporting and importing na- ments, penalties and interest charges. 
tions, which should have been the 


leader in a farsighted policy of | a 
i oe gg This Book Includes 
modifying restrictions and assist- | 


ing in the recovery of normal trade | 
between nations, placed even higher | CHECK LISTS OF EXEMPTIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 
import duties on most importa- | ’ i 
tions and bolstered up its export | to make sure you overlook nothing to which 
business through unwise and, in | you are justly entitled. It contains 
many cases, forced loans abroad. 
“The debacle of 1929, from | 178 Items Which You May Exclude from Your Gross Income. 
which we have not yet fully re- | 75 Different Taxes Deductible by an Individual. 


covered, pee the result, partially, | 9 Types of Charitable Contributions Which Have Been Approved as 
at least, of this policy. These loans | —_ Deductions. 


were in default naturally. There is 
; ; 2m 7‘ : 225 Deductions Which May Be Made If You Are Engaged in a Trade, 
no way they can be paid except by ° 
, . : Business, or Profession. 


goods and services. 
“The reciprocal trade program | 40 Changes in the Law During 1939 Affected by Statutes, Rulings, and 














is an endeavor to remedy this un- Decisions. 
fortunate situation. 
“The whole procedure is very 


carefully carried out. Full public covers every federal income tax re- : 

hearings are allowed before any | @uizement and EVERY CHANGE OF Salaried Men and Women. 
. o” ‘ i THE PAST TWO YEARS. Written in 

treaty is made; many months of simple, untechnical language, it is PRICE 


15 Recommendations as to Security 


Transactions. 
“Your Income Tax,”’ by J. K. Lasser, 


C.P.A., isnew, completely up-to-date, 122 Deductions Which May Be Made by 


the quickest and most accurate help Completely indexed— 
research and study are made; and ever devised for income taxpayers. -_ =o. a4 
the whole matter is handled by ex- This book will save a great deal of e cous tus Mea. 
perts in their respective fields. your time, enable you to keep your 
“ h treaty i — a tax down, and avoid the trouble of me eee eee ee ee eee G 
_ 1 treaty 1s simply one later assessments. We offer it on this r 
step in the right direction and not | double guarantee: (1) Look through 
, at it. If you do not agree it will be of 
considered a closed condition. They | definite help—return it, your money 


are really compromises to mect | will be refunded. (2) OR—after you 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me immediately ........ copies 
of ““Your Income Tax” at $1 per copy, for which I 


: : enclose my remittance. It is understood that if this 
have made out your return with this book does not definitely save me both time and 


i 
i 
| 
| 
existing conditions between the two book's help, if it has not actually money, I may return it to you and you will refund 
nations involved and from time to | saved you time and money, return a ay ee 
a ; it then, we will refund its full price ! 
time will be amended and brought to you. ! 
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flow o ‘ able at all book and department 
He f trade. : stores—or direct from The Dartnell i 
It is quite true that nothing Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., § 
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Where Else lan You Buy 


LETTERHEADS sit. this 
for $f 24 Thousand ! 











No matter where you are, you can 
now get mass production prices on 
lithographed letterheads and genu- 
ine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous ‘'Letter- 
head Clinic’’ submit a new and 
modernized design—FREE! 


E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

printing for companies who use the 

mails to get business. Distance is no 
barrier as we understand your needs—can 
interpret your written instructions in the 
light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a rea! 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices 
made possible by our mass production and 
have your literature printed with all the 
punch and class of genuine offset. . 

— * 

Mai rae Coupon for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own letter- 
head for an all-time low price quotation on quality 
work. Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead Clinic) to 
give you suggestions—FREE of charge—on a new and 
modern design for your old letterhead. Mail the 
coupon—NOW! 

oe 8 See ES Ee 8 8 


Universau Lirno & Srationery Co., Dept. 31 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices and 
samples of stock. 

© Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price on 





as I can learn, and no American 
workmen thrown out of work. On 
the other hand, no vast improve- 
ment in trade with any of the na- 
tions having reciprocal trade trea- 
ties with us has been noticed, but 
there that 
American workmen are employed 


are evidences more 
on export orders. 

“It is my understanding that 
this is the aim of the reciprocal 
trade program—to build up inter- 
national trade on an equable basis 
with the least disturbance possible 
to established industry. I think any 
fair critic will agree this has been 
and is being done. 

‘A good many people look upon 
imports as a loss to this country, 
especially to labor. It is too bad 
there are not sufficient educational 
facilities to educate people regard- 
ing the fallacy of this idea. Every 
imported article creates employ- 
ment for somebody—customs offi- 
cials, steamship agents, railroads, 
banks, freight handlers, trucks, 
wholesalers and, finally, the retail 
store and salespeople. 

“Most of our importations, how- 
ever, are basic materials, without 
which many of our industries could 
not subsist. These include: Rubber 
for the automobile manufacturers, 
automobile accessory and supply 
people, electrical equipment manu- 
facturers and the numerous other 


manufacturers, all in addition to 
the tire manufacturers ; also tung- 
sten used for many industrial and 
electric purposes. Our huge steel 
mills could not operate without im- 
porting large quantities of man- 
ganese. 

“Coffee is another imported item 
almost indispensable in the life of 
our people. We could, of course, 
manage to live without it, but it 
would mean quite a hardship and 
inconvenience to most of us. Other 
agricultural imports are raw silk, 
bananas, cocoa beans, tea, carpet 
wool, sisal, etc., none of which is 
produced No 
farmer has been hurt by any of 
these agricultural imports. 


in this country. 


“These importations create op- 
portunities for the sale of many 
of our manufactured articles 
abroad, and thus employing more 
in turn 


of the 


American workmen, who 


are able to absorb more 
products of our farmers. 
“The threat in the fight on the 
reciprocal trade treaty program 
is that it is political. It is of the 
utmost importance that our tariff 
program be kept clear of partisan 
politics and that whatever is done, 
be for the benefit of the nation as 
a whole, not for certain sections, 
at the expense of the balance of 
any 


the country or to advance 


political fortunes.” 





Knudsen Shows Flaws in Seniority Plans 


HE seniority system demanded 

by unions in highly organized 
industries has disadvantages, and 
in some cases the worker is becom- 
ing a serf of the company that 
gives him his first job, William S. 
Knudsen, president of General 
Motors Corporation, said in a re- 
cent talk. 

“Seniority is being held up as a 
great boon to workers, having been 
obtained in most contracts with 
unions in our industry,” he said. 
“On the face of it, it seems quite 


reasonable that men with the 
longest service shall retain their 
employment the longest when ad- 
verse business conditions require 
reduction in the working force and 
number of employees. 

“Tt has its drawbacks, 
ever. If an entire city is organized, 
the man is practically becoming a 
serf to the company that gave him 
his first job. If he is laid off he 
cannot go elsewhere unless he 
starts at the bottom of the sen- 


iority list.” 


how- 
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Taking the Mystery 
Out of Selling 


V. SMITH, of the Mountain 

# States Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado, in com- 
menting on an editorial, “Debunk- 


ing Salesmanship,” which appeared | 
in the December 1939 issue of | 
American Bustness enclosed a | 


bulletin recently sent out by the 
Association. We quote from it: 
“Scads of books and articles 
have been written, and will continue 
to be written upon that subject of 
inexhaustible possibilities — sales- 
manship. A modest person, reading 
some of these articles, might easily 
become discouraged by the seeming 
complexity of the subject and come 
to the conclusion that he could 
never become a good salesman. 
“Let each one be of good cheer. 
In its final analysis selling is not 
complicated. It consists more 
largely of common everyday horse 
sense than one might think after 


reading certain elaborate presen- | 


tations of the subject. Naturally 
one can and should continually im- 
prove in selling ability as time goes 
on. Probably the most effective and 
also the easiest way of doing this 
is to make a study of the methods 
used by successful merchants. 

“The essentials of selling are few 
and simple and every employee, 
regardless of the nature of his 
work, can be and should be a sales- 
man. Here they are: 

(1) Knowledge of Subject or 

Product. 

(2) Agreeableness. 

(3) Diligence and Persistence. 

“It follows naturally that the 
first requisite is an understanding 
of the proposition. But of what ad- 
vantage is it to know the subject 
if you cannot present it to others? 
If your manner, your dress, your 
speech, or the many elements en- 
tering into agreeableness act to 
repel, or at least do not attract, 
you are handicapped. Knowledge 
and agreeableness make no sales 
unless used.” 
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No. 1—MODERN SALES PROMOTION METHOD! 


This Survey presents the successful sales promotion plans and activities of 2,500 concer 
It is the first organized data available covering modern promotion methods. 

















Ten Best Sales Playlets of the Year General Motors “Parade of Progress” P| 














Calendar of Events for Sales Promotion List of Sales Films Available for Rental 
4 Checking Chart for Sales Contests 10 Ways to Use Promotional Trailers 
I'welve Sales Scoreboard Suggestions Check List of Store Promotion Activities 
Brunswick-Balke Dealer Help Plan Johns-Manville Guild Promotion Plan 
Reliance Life Direct-Mail Lead Plan Experience of 20 Concerns with Slides 
Egry Register Inactive Accounts Plan What Companies Charge for Dealer Helps 
Westinghouse Dealer Merchandising Survey How Contest Materials Are Paid for 
Seventeen Direct-Mail Tests and Results Sales Booklets That Help Retail Clerks 
What 483 Companies Spend on Direet-Mail Monthly Retail Educational Bulletins 
38 Tested Plans to Increase Store Traffic Organizing Retail Clerk Sales Clubs 






No. 2.—PLANS FOR INCREASING EXPORT SALE 


Particularly topical at this time in view of rapid changes in export selling methods 
markets, this Survey is regarded as the best ever made on export selling, marketing « 
advertising. 
































Where to Find Business in Foreign Markets The Knack of Export Advertising 

Low Cost Methods Sell High Priced Units Current Practices in Export Finance 
Overseas Marketing Plans of Scholl Co. Legal Aspects of Foreign Trade Today 
Analysis of Markets in Twelve Countries Government Relations in Foreign Trade 
How Borg-Warner Sells Refrigerators Abroad How to Build Up an Export Dept. (Quici 
Using Direct-Mail to Crack Export Market Will American Methods Work in Europe’ 
Comparison of Br. Office vs. Direct Agents How to Sell in Overseas Markets 
Methods for Handling Export Shipments Best Methods of Indirect Exporting 






How to Organize for Direct Export Hiow Berry Brothers Opened Up So. Afri 








No.3.—SALES TRAINING PRACTICES OF 1200 CONCERN 


Headline problem for sales executives today is what to do about training salesmen. lt 
new Dartnell Survey to be released through 1940 gets at the facts of costs, methods, n 
techniques and new developments in training salesmen. 











New Trends in Training for 1940 Should Old Salesmen Train New Men? 
How to Analyze a Training Problem Field Training vs. Class Training 






















What Concerns Are Spending on Training Fifty-Two Bulletins for Sal 

Tests to Uncover Weakness in Manpower 100 Ways to Meet Price Objections 
29 Major R Why Sal Fail Closing Methods of Leading Salesmen 
What 500 Salesmen Want More than Money Time Control Plans Used by Salesmen 
Thirty Training Plans Analyzed Trends and New Uses for Daily Reports 
Uses of Visual Sales Training Aids How Honor Clubs Can Be Used 
Analysis of 43 New Sales Manuals Selling Training Plans to Salesmen 







Study of Best Form for Training Material Letters Used to Train Salesmen 
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If you care to attach your check for | j 
$11.85 for each Survey ordered and so 
save us billing cost we will gold stamp ( ? , es. — A 4, 
your name or your company name on CWHLUALG1A1CGH1 Io 14C€ Gy » wi 
the cover with our compliments. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, ?-44s4er4, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chica! 
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Belknap Hardwareand Manu- 
facturing Company, widely- 
known wholesale and manufac- 
turing firm of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, began distribution early 
in January of 40,000 copies of 
a 6- by 9-inch, thirty-two-page, 
lithographed booklet to com- 
memorate the founding of the 
company by William B. Bel- 
knap, who came to Louisville in 
1840 from Hickman, Kentucky, 





‘THODS 


500 concern 





*rogress’’ P 


for Rental ; 5 
Trailers and at Third and Main Streets 
n Activities established a business which 
= Sten carried a stock of iron, bars, 
th Slides . ‘ 
salen Helps castings, nails, horse shoes, and 
uid for other heavy hardware. 
1 ho A number of historical photo- 
— graphs are reproduced in the 
booklet, including a picture of 
a blast furnace built when 
* SALE Kentucky was young; an 1863 
view of the Ohio River at 
— a“ Louisville, crowded with “steam 
nee packets”; advertisements from 
early Louisville directories; as 
_ well as many interior views of 
a Seti the company’s present building 


ign Trade 
Dept. (uic 
in Europe? 


Belknap Distributes 40,000 Copies 
Of Centennial Booklet 






and a number of portraits of 
officers of the company. 

As evidence of the growth of 
the company, it is pointed out 
in the booklet that sixty years 
ago in 1880, there were 1,274 
items listed in the company’s 
catalog, while there are today, 
more than 75,000 items listed 
in the Belknap 4,000-page cata- 
log used by the salesmen. 

It is interesting to note that 
in the one hundred years since 
the company’s founding there 
have been only four presidents. 
The present president, Charles 
R. Bottorff, has held the posi- 
tion since 1930, and prior to 
that he was a salesman and an 
employee of the stock and buy- 
ing departments. Mr. Bott- 
orff’s predecessor was William 
Heyburn, who was president 
from 1910 to 1930. Before that, 
the presidency was held by 
William R. Belknap, son of the 
founder, who served from 1880 
to 1910. 
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Union CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoMPANY 


Bedside radio sent to all employees con- 
fined in hospitals 





One week’s extra vacation to each male 
employee at time of marriage 
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RicHMAN BroTHEeRS 


$105,000 distributed to employees in form 
of week’s Christmas vacation with pay 





SERVEL, Inc. 








Blankets sent to new babies of employees 
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Puget Sound Power Stages 
Annual Idea Contest 


Just as a sales volume re- 
sponds to the pressure of a “big 
drive” so does employee activity 
and interest in the matter of 
submitting suggestions respond 
to the impetus of a campaign, 
in the experience of the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Com- 
pany, State of Washington pub- 
lic utility. Giving contest struc- 
ture to idea submissions, rather 
than dulling this practice by 
the usual suggestion box extant 
the year through, has been in 
use here for four years. 

The 1940 contest has already 
been announced. As before, em- 
ployees are invited to submit 
suggestions during a_ three- 
month period, and three awards 
of $100 will go to three in- 
dividuals who submit the best 
ideas in accounting, operating, 
and _ sales, respectively. The 
1939 contest drew a total of 
137 ideas—78 in operating, 31 in 
accounting, and 28 in sales. A 
medal which carried recogni- 
tion of the enterprise and origi- 
nality underlying the event was 
also presented to the winner in 
each division. 

The awards are made at the 
annual meeting of the com- 
pany’s “Old Timers Club,” with 
a membership comprised of em- 
ployees who have been with 


Puget Sound Power and Light 
for twenty-five years or more. 
Last year, the annual event was 
enlivened with still another con- 
test culmination—an event per- 
sonally sponsored by the presi- 
dent of the company, Frank 
McLaughlin. “The ‘Old Timers 
Contest’ was instituted because 
it occurred to me many times, 
as I talked to the veterans of 
our company, that we should 
do something to preserve the 
record of the part the company 
has played as a tamer of the 
northwest wilderness which 
once existed.” In response to 
Mr. McLaughlin’s invitation, 
the pioneer employees _ sub- 
mitted their stranger-than-fic- 
tion anecdotes of the early 
days, and the event readily es- 
tablished itself as another way 
to give due recognition to the 
group of old and valued em- 
ployees. 

The 1939 meeting of the 
“Old Timers Club” drew an 
attendance of three hundred 
veterans. “Freshmen,” or those 
just rounding off twenty-five 
years of service and, therefore, 
becoming eligible for member- 
ship, were seated at a special 
table, and required to wear 
traditional green caps during 
the entire dinner session. 


Sheaffer Pen Gives 15 Per Cent 


Salary Bonus 


Employees of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company of Fort 
Madison, Iowa, received on 
December 15 a bonus of 15 
per cent of their six months’ 
wages. This was a 50 per cent 
increase over the 1938 bonus of 
10 per cent for the same period. 
This is the ninth profit-sharing 
payment made by the company 
to its employees. The vacation 
payment made last June 28 was 
12%, per cent of the preceding 
six months’ wages. Earlier pay- 
ments have ranged from 4 per 
cent to 10 per cent of wages. 


More than 1,200 employees 
received the bonus payments. 
President C. R. Sheaffer said 
that sales were near 1929 levels, 
with employment at an all-time 
high. “This 15 per cent profit- 
sharing payment is justified by 
earnings achieved in a large 
measure by the harmonious 
teamwork of employees and the 
management.” 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, one of the largest pen 
makers in the country, was 
founded by Walter A. Sheaffer, 
a former retail jeweler. 
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How Felt and Tarrant Honors Employees 
With Long Service Records 


When an employee of Felt 
and Tarrant reaches the forty- 
year service mark, he receives 
a check for $1,000 at a special 
annual dinner of the Quarter 
Century Club. At last year’s 
dinner held at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 7, seven men who had just 
passed their quarter century of 
service with the company re- 
ceived gold watches, and checks 
for $1,000 were presented to 
three veteran employees who 
have completed forty years of 
service during the year. The 
company now has a total of 
eighty-two employees having 
served twenty-five years, of 
which eight have served forty 
years or more. 

Presentation of $1,000 to 
forty-year employees, so far as 
we have been able to learn, is 
the largest single award pre- 
sented for service by any com- 
pany of our knowledge. 

Felt and Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Company is the well- 
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known manufacturer of Comp- 
tometer calculating machines in 
Chicago. : 

Another phase of the com- 
pany’s service plan is the pres- 
entation of gold pins for serv- 
ice—a one-star pin for five 
years’ service, two stars for ten 
years of service, three stars for 
fifteen years, four stars for 
twenty years, and five stars, 
plus the gold watch for twenty- 
five years of service. 

The Comptometer Employ- 
ees’ Association has been or- 
ganized for twenty-six years 
and pays benefits for injury 
and sickness. Benefits, includ- 
ing immediate payment, range 
from $10.08 to $15 a week, de- 
pending upon the salary, for a 
maximum of ten weeks for in- 
jury. Sickness payments are the 
same for ten weeks’ absence. If 
the employee is absent due to 
sickness for five weeks or more, 
paymentincludes the first week’s 
absence; otherwise, compensa- 
tion starts with the second 


week. A death payment of $100 
is made to the beneficiary of a 
deceased employee. During the 
twenty-six years this association 
has been in existence, claims 
have always been paid prompt- 
ly. 

These claims have nothing to 
do with workman’s compensa- 
tion, the hospitalization, surgi- 
cal benefits, or group life in- 
surance policies maintained by 
the company. 


Carson's 1858 
Rules for 
Employees 


While the following rules 
which were formulated by Car- 
son, Pirie and Company—to- 
day, the widely-known Carson, 
Pirie, Scott and Company, Chi- 
cago’s State Street merchant 
and wholesale company—have 
been presented before, it oc- 
curs to us that these rules 
would be of interest to modern 
employees accustomed to work- 
ing thirty-five to forty hours a 
week, 

It would be worth while for 
personnel men to have these 
rules enlarged and posted on 
company bulletin boards as evi- 
dence of the tremendous prog- 
ress which has been made in 
employee relations and working 
conditions in the past three- 
quarters of a century. 

“Store must be open from 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m. the year round. 
Store must be swept; counter 
base and show-cases dusted, 
lamps trimmed, filled and chim- 
neys cleaned; pens made; doors 
and windows opened; a pail of 
water, also a bucket of coal 
brought in before breakfast (if 
there is time to do so and at- 
tend to customers who call). 

“Store must not be opened on 
the Sabbath, unless necessary to 
do so, and then only for a few 
minutes. 

“The employee who is in the 
habit of smoking Spanish ci- 
gars, being shaved at the barber 
shop, going to dances, and 
other places of amusement, will 
surely give his employer reason 
to be suspicious of his integrity 
and honesty. 

“Men employees are given 
one evening a week for court- 
ing and two if they go to 
prayer meeting. 

“After fourteen hours of 
work in the store, the leisure 
hours should be spent mostly 
in reading.” 


Goodrich Twenty -Year Service 


Club Now Has 22, 


Membership of the Twenty- 
Year Service Club of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company now totals 
2,667, following the 11th semi- 
annual pin presentation cere- 
monial held at Akron in Decem- 
ber. 

John L. Collyer, recently 
named president of the com- 


667 Members 


pany, presented special remem- 
brances to Peter Seiler and 
Dave Suloff who have been 
with the company a half cen- 
tury. He also presented 9 em- 
ployees with forty-year service 
pins, 39 with thirty-year service 
pins, and 215 with twenty-year 
service awards, 
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Popular Training 
Plans Use Quiz 
Technique 


Popularity of “Information 
Please,” “Professor Quiz,” and 
other information or question 
and answer shows on radio has 
led to adoption of this question 
and answer technique in sales 
training programs. 

For example here is one, 
from a training release by 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

SELLING THE NON-TALKER 
“The right way to sell the non- 
talker is to: 


—stick him with a pin and 
bring him to life 

—be brisk and energetic 

—give calm, quiet service 

—make up for his lack of 
speech by talking a lot 
yourself 

—avoid talking too much 
yourself 

—show one item at a time 

—bring out stacks of mer- 
chandise and let him rum- 
mage around 

—don’t do too much selling— 
just outline a few very im- 
portant advantages 

—try to break the ice by ask- 
ing his opinion on a piece 
of merchandise 

—avoid asking his opinion of 
an item 

—sell very aggressively and 
cover each point thoroughly 

—trade up by comparing the 
better item with the lower- 
priced item.” 


The answers are: “You can 
best serve the silent customer 
by not talking too much your- 
self. Calm, quiet service is the 
answer. Show one item at a 
time. Don’t do too much selling 
—just outline a few important 
advantages. Ask his opinion of 
an item. Trade up by compar- 
ing the better item with the 
lower-priced.” 

A sales manager employed 
the same plan when he sent out, 
with each expense check a simi- 
lar “quiz” offering a modest re- 
ward for the best answers re- 
turned each week. The same 
idea was used to start morning 
meetings with a bang in an- 
other city sales organization 
where the “quiz” idea was used 
as soon as half of the salesmen 
were seated. The question 
period was never permitted to 
last more than fifteen minutes. 
Rewards were allotted to the 
correct answers to each ques- 
tion, ranging from 50 cents up. 
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Sears Booklet 
For Plant 
Visitors 


In a thirteen-page, 4- by 6- 
inch, profusely illustrated book- 
let, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany handed to each visitor at 
the company’s plant during a 
recent open house a graphic de- 
scription of the big company’s 
activities. At the top of this 
page is a small reproduction of 
the front and back cover of the 
booklet, and below appears one 
of the full-page reproductions 
showing a part of the tube sys- 


tem which rushes orders to the 
various merchandise depart- 
ments through the plant. 

In the booklet there are nine- 
teen action photographs show- 
ing different activities, such as 
mail opening, indexing, price 
checking, sorting mail, listing, 
packing, as well as four pic- 
tures showing the Sears, Roe- 
buck laboratory and testing de- 
partments. 

The booklet 


was originally 


prepared for use at the Boston 
Store, but later revisions were 
made to fit each mail-order 
store, and used in connection 
with open house activities which 
were put on in the Kansas City, 
Memphis, Dallas, Seattle, Min- 
neapolis, Atlanta and Phila- 
delphia houses. It is reported 
that all of these open house 
events were extremely well at- 
tended, and that much good- 
will among friends and relatives 


of the employees was built up 
by the activity. 

Running through the booklet 
is a graphic account of the 
various activities in the mail- 
order business, and an excel- 
lent presentation of “Employee 
and Company,” which _ tells 
about the 50,000 employees who 
work for Sears. 

It is stated in the booklet 
that the employees who have 
left the Employees’ Savings 
and Profit-Sharing Pension 
Fund put into it $10,900,000, 
while these same employees 
took out $49,400,000. Employees 
still working for Sears had on 
December 31, 1938, to their 
credit in the profit-sharing fund 
$9,600,000 of their own money, 
while at the same time the total 
value of the stock in the fund 
was more than $39,000,000. 

As an example of how em- 
ployees benefit from this plan, 
one girl started with Sears 
when she was sixteen years old, 
and left at the age of thirty- 
six to get married. She had put 
into the fund $1,435, and took 
with her $12,800. Another em- 
ployee who had paid $1,200 re- 
tired with $17,819. Since the 
fund was started about twenty- 
two years ago, it has paid out 
nearly $50,000,000. 

Other Sears, Roebuck em- 
ployee benefits include paid 
vacations to all employees after 
one year’s service. The first 
year brings a one-week vaca- 
tion with pay, followed by two 
weeks after the second year. 
This is in addition to six holi- 
days with full pay. The hospi- 
tal plan costs Sears employees 
50 cents a month, and entitles 
employees to a hospital room 
up to $4.50 daily for 21 days 
each confinement, all meals for 
21 days, $10 for operating 
room, $10 for anaesthesia, and 
up to $10 for laboratory. 
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FEBRUARY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


George Washington elected first President of U.S., 
1789. 


Mardi-Gras, Feb. 2-8, New Orleans. Candlemas 
Day, also known as Groundhog Day. First Parlia- 
ment ot Great Britain and Ireland met, 1801. 


Territory of Illinois created, 1809. Birthday of 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809) and Horace Greeley 
(1811). New England Sportsman’s and Boat 
Show, Boston (3-11). 


National Drama Week (4-11). Charles Lindbergh 
born, 1902. Interstate Commerce Commission 
established, 1887. 


Georgia adopted a state constitution, 1777. Roger 
Williams landed in America, 1631. Victoria Cross 
instituted, 1856. Zebulon M. Pike born, 1779. 


Shrove Tuesday, observed as Mardi-Gras in 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana. Massachusetts rati- 
fied the Constitution, 1788. 


Ash Wednesday. Lent begins. Long distance tele- 
phone between New York-Chicago, 1892. Charles 
Dickens born, 1812. 

Boy Scout Anniversary Week (8-14). William T. 
Sherman born, 1820. Fremont proclaimed annexa- 
tion of California, 1847. Hammond obtains patent 
for typewriter, 1880. 


Dutch ceded N. Y. to British, 1674. William 
Henry Harrison, 9th President, born, 1773. John 
Q. Adams elected President, 1825. Nebraska ad- 
mitted to the Union, 1867. 


Upper and Lower Canada reunited, 1840. Spanish- 
American War closed by treaty, 1899.-France sur- 
rendered Canada, 1763. 


~ Thomas A. Edison born, 1847. 


Lincoin’s Birtupay. National Defense Week 
(12-22). Notion Market Week (12-17). Georgia 
Day (holiday in Georgia). Charles Darwin born, 
1809. Independence of Chile, 1818. 


Twin City Market Week (13-18). First state uni- 
versity (Univ. of North Carolina) opened, 1795. 
Ten-cent air-mail stamp placed on sale, 1926. 


St. VALENTINE’s Day. Bell and Gray patented 
telephone, 1876. Oregon admitted to the Union, 
1859; Arizona, 1912. 

National Cherry Week (15-22). The Maine blown 
up in Havana harbor, 1898. Elihu Root born, 
1845; Susan B. Anthony, 1820; Galileo, 1564. 


President vetoed Bland’s Silver Bill, 1878. 


, National Sportsman’s Show in N. Y. (17-25). Suez 
Canal opened, 1867. First woolen goods factory 

established, Newburyport, Mass., 1794. 

Inauguration of Jefferson Davis, 1861. Phono- 


graph patented by Edison, 1878. First settlement 
in Texas made by LaSalle, 1685. 





, Ohio admitted to the Union, 1803. Copernicus 


born, 1473; David Garrick, 1717. 


Better Speech Week (20-26). First complete Postal 
Law passed, 1792. 


Washington monument dedicated, 1885. District 
of Columbia made a territorial government, 1871. 


GreorGE WASHINGTON born, 1732. Florida ceded 
by Spain to the U. S., 1819. Ground broken for 
Ceniral Pacific R. R., 1863. 


Texas seceded, 1861. Handel born, 1685. 
National Sew and Save Week (Feb. 24-March 2). 


John Adams appointed first minister of U. S. to 
England, 1785. 16th Amendment adopted giving 
power to tax incomes, 1913. 


Treaty with Panama, 1904. 15th Amendment, 
1869. Treaty of Versailles signed, 1871. Victor 
Hugo born, 1802; W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), 1845. 


National Modern Pioneers Day (1940) in observ- 
ance of the 150th anniversary of the patent system. 


A. T. & T. incorporated, 1885. Raphael born, 
1483; Montcalm, 1712. Charter for Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R. granted, 1827. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


5-14 
15-17 
19-23 
5-7 
5- 
21 
5- 8 
11-17 
27-29 
11-15 
9-10 
20-21 
29 
2- 8 
12-14 


7-10 


14 
5- 8 
14 
4- 8 
5- 7 
19-22 
19 
28 


American and Canadian Sportsmen’s Show, Cleveland 

American Concrete Pipe Assoc., Chicago 

American Paper and Pulp Assoc., N. Y. C. 

American Toll Bridge Assoc., Atlantic City 

Associated General Contractors of America, Memphis 

Assoc. of Newsprint Manufacturers of the U. S., N. Y 

Automotive Accessories Assoc., N. Y. C. 

Automotive Electric Assoc., Detroit 

Club Managers Assoc. of America, Detroit 

Electrical Industries, Inc., Trade Show, St. Paul 

First Pacific Coast Conference of Sales Executives, San Francisco 

Inland Daily Press Assoc., Chicago 

Insurance Advertising Conference, N. Y. C. 

Mardi-Gras, New Orleans 

Master Sheet Metal, Heating, Ventilating and Air Condition- 
ing Contractors Assoc., Inc., Milwaukee 

Merchant Tailors Designers Assoc., Cleveland 


lst Week—National Assoc. of Merchant Tailors of America, Cleveland 
Hv 


National Assoc. of Wool Manufacturers, N. 

National Concrete Masonry Assoc., Washington, D.C. 

National Cotton Council, New Orleans 

National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Luggage Dealers Assoc., Chicago 

National Paper Trade Assoc. of the U.S., N. Y. C. 

National School Supplies and Equipment Assoc., Chicago 

Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
Houston (Feb. 28-March 6) 

Spring Market Week, Interstate Merchants Council Conven- 
tion, Chicago 

Technical Assoc. of the Pulp and Paper Industry, N. Y. C. 

— x Retail Grocers and Food Dealers Assoc., 


-16 United Roofing Contractors Assoc., Chicago 
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What Did Business Learn from 
The “Tumbling Thirties’? 


(Continued from page 13) 


The same agency has advertised 
Steinway pianos for the last thirty- 
nine years, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company for thirty years, Atlan- 
tic Refining Company for twenty- 
four years, Hills Brothers Coffee 
for seventeen years, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company for eleven years. 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change has_ been advertising 
through Lord and Thomas for 
eighteen years. International Celu- 
cotton, amazingly successful manu- 
facturers of Kotex and Kleenex, 
has stuck with Lord and Thomas 
since 1925, and the world-leading 
Chevrolet has been content with 
Campbell-Ewald advertising work 
for somewhere in the neighborhood 
of twenty years. 

In any list of successful adver- 
tising jobs, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany’s Old Dutch Cleanser would 
rank high, and the same agency, 
Roche, Williams and Cunnyngham 
has held this account for more 
than twenty years. Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has stayed with the Fuller 
and Smith and Ross agency for al- 
most twenty years. 

Chesterfield cigarettes have con- 
sistently held a place among the 
“big three” in the cigarette world, 
and for more than seventeen years 
have been advertised exclusively by 
Newell-Emmett Company. In all 
these years surely some of these 
advertisers must have had tempt- 
ing plans submitted to them by 
other agencies; at times it is 
scarcely possible that competitive 
advertising did not look better 
than their own. 

Thus we see that the expedient 
of changing agencies or looking 
around for new advertising ideas 
that will hypo sales, is a practice 
of the less successful companies. 
The better managed companies, as 
a rule, select good agencies and 
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stand by them through thick and 
thin. 

In times of stress—times which 
many business men think are end- 
ing—there is a constant tempta- 
tion to let the other fellow do the 
planning, forward thinking, and 
research. Then after he has blazed 
trails and plowed new ground fol- 
low him. This policy led to diffi- 
culties during the recent depressed 
years. When 
Marshall Field and Company gave 
up its wholesale business several 
strong companies, feeling that it 
was time to go direct to retailers 


Consider this case. 


gave up wholesalers everywhere 
and established their own dealer 
sales organizations. Then a dozen 
or more small companies attempted 
to follow these leaders and failed 
pitifully. They did not know how 
to manage national sales organiza- 
tions, handle credits, or deal di- 
rectly with retailers. They had to 
go limping back to wholesalers and 
beg them to take back the lines 
which had only been recently 
yanked away from them. 
Remember the big contest in the 
cigarette field. This came at a time 
when contests were being resorted 
to on a wide scale to rescue falling 
sales. Opinions differ as to whether 
or not this great contest was a suc- 
cess, but whether it was is beside 
the point. Many of the hundreds 
of contests which failed during this 
period of frenzied contests were 
started simply because everybody 
else was running a contest which 
is, we submit, one of the poorest 
reasons on earth for adopting any 
business policy. A contest which 
may be a howling success for your 
competitor may not fit your busi- 
ness at all, whereas on another oc- 
casion a contest may be just what 
is needed for your business but 
would be poison to a rival firm. 
In doing things because competi- 
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PERMANENT : : 
RECORD 

CAN BE FILED porn 


Conveniently, Economically 


with Low-Cost AE 
DFA° STORAGE FILES 


Permanent and inactive records increase in 
value annually. Yet many concerns allow 
important letters, documents, forms, etc., 
to be stored by the old hunt-the-bundle 
method—permit them to be subjected to un- 
necessary dangers of damage or destruction. 
Now, you can provide the advantages of 
steel files for your permanent records at a 
cost no greater than that of cardboard 
boxes and shelving. A-S-E Dead Storage 
Files save storage space. The contents of 
each easy-sliding drawer are always readily 
accessible. Records are ke pt clean, le gible 
and permanently safe. D-S Files are rein- 
forced for extra strength. They may be 
stacked safely, as high as desired and will 
last as long as your building. Will not 
crumble, decay or collapse—replacement 
cost is eliminated. And D-S Files are made 
to fit every one of your forms. 

D-S Files are made only by All-Steel-Equip 
Company. Mail the coupon today for com- 
plete information—find out how little it 
costs to obtain maximum convenience and 
full protection in filing permanent records. 
There is no obligation. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
301 John Street, Aurora, Illinois 


DEAD STORAGE FILES 


AURORA FILES * STORAGE 
OR WARDROBE CABINETS 
DESKS & TABLES * LOCKERS 
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Att-Sree.-Eourr Co., Inc. 
301 John St., Aurora, Il. 


] Send complete information about A-S-E 
Dead Storage Files. 
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In early spring, Chicago & Southern will in- 
augurate a new fleet of giant Douglas DC-3, 
21 Passenger Planes. 


mos LY 
EVERYWHERE 


via 
“TheValley Level Route” 


North, south, east or west—fast,, 
comfortable planes are waiting to 
carry you swiftly and safely to 
your destination. 


Flying saves time, and time is 
money for business men. Success- 
ful men fly because they know the 
man who flies gets there first, sees 
more customers, signs more orders, 
makes more money for himself and 
his family. And they enjoy many 
real advantages over earthbound 
travelers because they avoid many 
tiresome days and nights on the 
road. They arrive at the end of 
their journey rested and refreshed, 
fit and eager for work or play. 


next time you plan a trip 
FLY 


Low Air Travel Fares 


3 Flights Daily between 
Cuicaco aNnp New ORLEANS one way $44.60 
Chicago-St. Louis. . ; 12.45 
Chicago-Memphis 
Chicago-Tampa 
10% reduction on round trips 


For Reservations Call 
Your Travel Agent or 


CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN 
Air Lines 


“The Valley Level Route’ 





tors are doing them, remember that 
they may be wrong and you are 
just as likely to be following a 
plan which failed as one which suc- 
ceeded. The fact that a competitor 
is seemingly successful with a plan 
is almost never a genuine justifica- 
tion for following the plan, no mat- 
ter how much your salesmen may 
urge you to follow suit. The better 
plan is to get the facts and, where 
possible, out-general the competi- 
tor. A case of this kind came up 
during one of the worst years of 
the depression. One company came 
out with a vigorous campaign built 
around a five-year guarantee. Soon 
the salesmen of every competitor 
were begging for a five-year guar- 
antee. When the guarantee was 
read it was found that it was al- 
most meaningless. There were so 
many qualifying phrases and con- 
ditions, all printed in small type 
that the guarantee actually meant 
little in case the consumer really 
had to fall back on it. One rival 
manufacturer took one of these 
“guarantees,” greatly enlarged the 
small type part whichcontained the 
qualifying phrases and sent a sup- 
ply of the reproductions to all his 
salesmen, his distributors, and the 
trade in general. Soon the origi- 
nator of the “five-year guarantee” 
was laughed out of court and in- 
stead of finding it a selling point, 
discovered that it had boomer- 
anged against him. He soft 
pedaled the guarantee forthwith. 

During the terrible thirties there 
came into power a type of man- 
agement which insisted on quick 
action. “Show an immediate profit 
or else,” seemed to be the motto 
of this type of executive. At times 
these men were put in charge of 
business by bankers, bondholders, 
or other financial interests which 
had mortgages or liens of one kind 
or another on business. Many of 
the faulty practices which swept 
into business during this time were 
inaugurated by men against their 
better judgment because they were 
pressed by the “profit or else” boys 
who sat in the seats of the mighty. 
While there was much undeniably 
sound rehabilitation work after 


1933, there was almost an equal 
amount of work which was scuttled 
before enough time elapsed to show 
results. 

During this decade of the forties 
now approaching, it will be well to 
remember that there are cases 
where insistence on speedy recov- 
ery, or speedy business harvests 
is anything but sound and wise. 
Business is full of cases where im- 
patience has brought ruin to an 
enterprise which had genuine pros- 
pects of healthy profits. Take the 
case of a tool company which sent 
a man to South America on what 
he conceived to be a survey and in- 
vestigation trip. Long before he 
had completed his rounds, the man- 
agement began hounding him be- 
cause no substantial orders were 
forthcoming. When he turned in 
his report pointing out that the 
German tools with which he was 
supposed to compete had been de- 
signed and engineered to fit the 
special conditions prevalent in 
some of the South American coun- 
tries, he was roundly criticized for 
his “failure.” His principals de- 
manded immediate results, “or 
else.” 

Another venture which might 
have returned a profit had the 
company been more determined and 
willing to wait was the Curtiss 
Candy Company’s attempt to en- 
ter the chewing gum field. Other 
people have broken into this profit- 
able field. But Curtiss withdrew 
after a brief foray. Either their 
entry into the field was wholly ill- 
advised or they did not stick to 
their guns long enough. Sears, 
Roebuck entered the life insurance 
business by way of a company 
called Hercules Life Insurance 
Company. After a few years the 
company gave up and the manage- 
ment of Sears announced that it 
had found it impossible to sell life 
insurance through catalogs. There 
were plenty of insurance men who 
made this assertion before Sears 
lost prestige in learning it. But as 
Walter E. Webb, who was vice 
president of Hercules, said, “Sears 
responded to the idea that there 
were millions in it—quick.” In a 
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brilliant account of Sears life in- 
surance experience Mr. Webb 
pointed out that in merchandise 
you have quick profit through 
turnover, while in life insurance 
you have slow profit through con- 
tinuity. 

Coupled with impatience is the 
failure of some companies to sus- 
tain policies, permitting them to be 
changed and switched around at 
the whim, the sudden hunch, or 
notion of some executive. Personnel 
changes too often have brought al- 
most complete “about faces” in im- 
portant policies, as in the case of 
one of the biggest equipment mak- 
ers, whose distribution is partially 
handled by its wholly owned dis- 
tributing organization and par- 
tially by independent wholesalers. 
For some years it was the policy 
of this company to encourage in- 
dependent wholesalers and to give 
them all the help and consideration 
possible. The theory was that this 
wholesale competition was healthy 
for the company’s own distribution 
machinery. Wherever one of the 
company’s own distributing houses 
began to slip or when the personnel 
began to grow old, smug, or self- 
satisfied, it was comparatively 
easy, through the independent 
wholesalers, to stimulate business 
and get the company-owned dis- 
tributors back into better produc- 
tion. But there came a new vice 
president in charge of sales. “The 
way I learned arithmetic,” he said 
when he took over, “it doesn’t add 


up for us to have our own distribu- 
tors, and then fool around and 
split up the business with these 
wholesalers. Hereafter we ditch the 
wholesalers. We’ll handle the busi- | 
ness through our distributors.” 

Wholesalers have suffered from 
this type of managerial perversity | 
just enough to make them see red | 
whenever it happens. Now this 
wholesaler is taking a keen delight 
in shattering this manufacturer’s 
distribution in his territory. He 
has told all his salesmen to wreck | 
the manufacturer’s dealer organi- | 
zation and stop at nothing in the | 
work. Too bad a business has to be | 
motivated in deep hatred, but that 
is the case. And on the other side | 
of the fence there is the manu- 
facturer’s own distributing organi- | 
zation a bit inclined to rest easy on | 
the theory, “Oh, we'll get all the 
business now that there are no in- | 
dependent wholesalers with whom| 
to divide the volume.” | 

There will be fewer such errors | 
in this new decade. There will be | 
fewer cases where snap judgment | 
will determine the entire future of | 
a business. We will have more time | 
to get the facts, and we will have | 
time to consider them more care- | 
fully. There will be less, “show a 
profit or else” attitude in business | 
in the forties and more determina- 
tion to build sound foundations be- | 
fore we try to erect a towering| 
profit structure which may topple | 
at the first squall because it was | 
not properly anchored. 





Forge Forward in ‘Forty 


BOUT twenty years ago the 
Chicago Tribune got out a 
promotion, “1921 Will Reward 
Fighters.” Since then many a slo- 
gan, tied in with the year has been 
presented to business by different 
organizations. Some of these have 
been genuinely useful, especially 
in dramatizing sales campaigns of 
one kind or another. Now comes, 
“Forge Forward in ’Forty,” origi- 
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nated by the Magill-Weinsheimer | 
Company, Chicago printers and | 
lithographers. The material is | 
available in poster form, in enve-| 
lope inserts, and in small copies, | 
printed in two colors, suitable for | 
mounting on company and sales- | 


room bulletin boards. The idea is| 


suggested as a theme for sales | 
campaigns, sales contests, produc- | 


tion contests, and other activities. | 


ACCOUNTANCY 


One of America’s best paying professions 











These Are 


OPPORTUNITY DAYS 
for the Trained ACCOUNTANT! 


ITH new state and federal legislation requiring 

more accurate accounting from businesses than 
ever before, the trained accountant is certainly a man 
to be envied. Much in demand, member of “America’s 
best-paid profession,” an important figure in affairs, 
he is one of the most influential and necessary indi 
viduals in the whole business scheme! 

His is a profession YOU may be considering at this 
moment. If so, don't fail also to consider critically 
how, when, and from whom you will secure your 
Higher Accountancy training. Consider particularly 
LaSalle’s record of more than 500,000 Accountancy- 
trained men and women during the past thirty years 
—a record unsurpassed by any other educational insti- 
tution. ’ 

Remember, too, how numerous are the available 
accountancy schools and courses in the country Yet, 
despite this fact, approximately one-tenthof allC.P.A.’s 
have been student members of LaSalle. 

As to the training itself, you will find it absolutely 
complete; from Elements through to Accounting 
Systems, and a choice of twelve post-graduate elec 
tives, including C. P. A. Coaching that qualifies you 
thoroughly. ; ‘ 

Spare-time study does it all! No interference with 
your present work and a careful analysis of thousands 
of student histories reveals that some have realized, in 
increased later earnings, as high as $50 returns on 
every hour devoted to such study. WS 

If you are actually in earnest—are willing to work 
devotedly for your future success, look into this 
subject carefully, thoughtfully, and from every angle. 
Full information and a 48-page survey of this op- 
portunity field will be sent you on request. 


Sign and mail coupon for complete details 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept, 147-HR Chicago 


Kindly tell me more about the present 
opportunities in Accounting and how 
your training can help me grasp them. 
Also send me—free—vyour booklet on 
**Accountancy, the Profession That 
Pays oa 


(] Higher Accountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If morei nterested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 

Business Management OExpert Bookkeeping 
() Modern Salesmanshi OC. P. A. Coaching 
[) Law—Degree of LL. B. OTraffic Management 
0 Commercial Law OStenotypy 


Name 
Present Position 


Address 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to 
customers, and dramatized mailings of 
all kinds. 400 ideas and 400 color- 
fully illustrated letterhead samples 
you can use, costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on approval. 
Prize and Contest Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 











1. Night Displays Behind 
Plate Glass Doorway 


The new North Michigan Avenue shop 
of Leschin, Incorporated, exclusive spe- 
cialty store for Chicago women, makes 
good use of the display possibilities of its 
plate glass doorway, as shown in the 
above illustration. Each evening, after 
closing hour, a mannequin is placed be- 
hind the door, and special lights directed 
at her give her the most prominent place 
in the total night window display. Dur- 
ing the holiday season the mannequin 
wore evening dresses; now that the trek 
has started to the southern resorts, she 
wears advance summer styles for the 
people who can go south. This display 
idea is so effective, that even candid 
camera enthusiasts are photographing 
the mannequin in the doorway. 


2. Chrysler Reduces 
Fires 60 Per Cent 


A new fire protection system has re- 
duced the number of fires by more than 
60 per cent in sixteen of the largest plants 
of the Chrysler Corporation. The system 
depends upon the organization of depart- 
mental brigades and the use of first-aid 
fire extinguishing appliances. The 1937 
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fire record showed a 60 per cent decrease 
over the number of fires experienced in 
1934, according to the Inspection Depart- 
ment of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire, Insurance Companies. 

Now, at all Chrysler plants, instead of 
a single fire department orbrigade trained 
in the use of large hose and equipment 
for supplementing the automatic protec- 
tion, a brigade is organized in each de- 
partment and trained in the use of the 
equipment at hand—such as fire extin- 
guishers. Each foreman, under the super- 
vision of the plant fire marshal, organizes, 
instructs, and leads the fire brigade in his 
own department. The advantages of this 
arrangement are that the brigade is al- 
ways very close to the scene of the fire, 
and the members, being familiar with the 
fire hazards and fire extinguishers re- 
quired to protect those hazards, are able 
to act instantly in an emergency. 

All watchmen and plant police are 
also drilled extensively in fire prevention 
and protection. 


3. Exchanges Letter Copies 
With Home Office 
A. G. Phillips, sales manager of Allied 


Mills, Chicago feed manufacturer, has 
worked out a plan which assists him in 


keeping in close touch with all activities 
in the field. The Allied sales organization 
consists of approximately one hundred 
fifty men, directed by eight district sales- 
managers. Obviously, it is impossible for 
the general sales manager at headquarters 
to be intimately familiar with the work 
of every man in each of these districts, 
but because he feels it necessary to know 
as much as possible about the problems 
and activities of each man, Mr. Phillips 
has each district sales manager send him 
a carbon copy of every letter he writes. 
In this way he can assimilate a mass of 
information about the activities, the ac- 
complishments and the problems of each 
salesman in the field. 


4. Charge Routine Speeded 
By Identification Cards 


Borrowing from bank practice of sig- 
nature identification, Chicago’s Boston 
Store has recently installed a system for 
handling charge account customers with 
a number of unusual safety features. The 
ideas were worked out by Controller E. Q. 
Kruchten, who formerly worked in a bank. 

Each charge account customer at the 
Boston Store carries a little identifica- 
tion card which bears a facsimile of his 
own signature in addition to his printed 
name and address. It also carries a key 
symbol of the customer’s credit rating. 
Plans call for changing the credit iden- 
tification card every six months, sending 
new cards of a different color than was 
previously used only to customers whose 
credit is clear. Clerks merely ask the cus- 
tomer for the identification card, have 
him sign the sales slip, and by compar- 
ing the handwriting on both signatures 
quickly check the customer’s identity. 

All clerks may authorize “take-with” 
transactions up to $3.00, without sending 
charge slips to the central authorization 
desk as they formerly did. For transac- 
tions from $3.00 to $10.00 floormen are 
called to authorize the sale. For larger 
sales, sales slips must be sent up to the 
credit department as before, but these 
can be taken care of far more quickly 
because congestion has been eliminated. 

Floormen are kept informed on ques- 
tionable accounts as they come up by 
means of a special “refer” list sent to 
them each day, on which are listed the 
key numbers of accounts which should be 
sent up to the central authorization desk 
even though they run under $10.00. Cus- 
tomers who exceed their credit limit by 
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making small transactions at a number of 
departments in the store are called in for 
consultation as soon as the situation is 
known in the credit office—usually within 
a day or two. 

Another safety feature of the system 
is that the identification card bears no 
clue regarding the name or location of the 
store, so that in case of loss the customer 
has less fear of the card being used by 
the finder than in other systems. 

An analysis of charges in the store re- 
vealed that approximately 90 per cent of 
all charge sales fall below $10.00. Au- 
thorizing these transactions on the floor 
has, therefore, relieved congestion in the 
credit department as well as speeded up 
service to customers. 


5. Annual Home Coming 
Boosts Collections 


An idea which instantly proved its 
productiveness and has been made a com- 
pany institution is the Home Coming Day 
(June 30) of Western Seed Company, 
Denver, Colorado. June 30 is the end of 
the company’s fiscal year; it also marks 
the conclusion of the heavy buying 
period. 

So R. E. Patterson, manager, got out a 
humorous mailing, mimeographed, illus- 
trated with cartoon sketches, and invited 
all “outstanding dollars” to “come home.” 
And at the same time, he expressed the 
company’s thanks for the patronage dur- 
ing the past year. 

The appeal worked. Making many hu- 
morous wisecracks of their own, cus- 
tomers mailed in their checks. 

From year to year, the manner of an- 
nouncing the Annual Home Coming is 
changed. An entire mimeographed sheet 
may be used, or just a small slip. Copy 
treatment varies, too. One invitation en- 
thusiastically received offered cartoon 
sketches of various types of “outstanding 
dollars” especially invited to the Home 
Coming. One character was shown 
“thumbing” by the roadside, another was 
shown on crutches, a third asleep by the 
wayside. This was the text: 

“We close our books for our fiscal year 
on June 30, and in accordance with our 
well established custom, you, and each of 
you, are cordially invited to participate 
in this GRAND HOME COMING DAY. 

“HITCH HIKERS—We can’t pay in 
full now, because we paid some other 
bills, but we will give you back every 
dollar if you will give us further credit 
this season. 

“IDLE DOLLARS — Ofttimes ac- 
counts accumulate so that further credit 
is refused and purchases are made on a 
cash basis. The old balance represents 
‘Idle Dollars’ to us. 

“LAZY COIN OF THE REALM— 
‘We only pay to the salesman when he 
calls.’ What a poor excuse that is. Our 
salesmen call some places once a year! 
But, we'll furnish the stamp if that will 
help to put old ‘L C O T R’ to work 
again. 

“FORGOTTEN IRON MEN—Often, 
after writing several times about a de- 
linquent account, we get this reply: ‘This 
was overlooked; we forgot we owed you. 
Thanks for your leniency.’ 
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“N A D BUCKS—In many places 
monthly statements and collection letters 
are ‘neglected and despised’ and are not 
answered, perhaps never opened. They 
should be given the same attention the 
debtor expected when credit was granted. 

“CRIPPLED SIMOLEONS — Every 
once in a while a check comes back—un- 


able to make it through its own bank. | 


This has to be taken up and fostered until 
it can make its own way, or else buried 
‘with regrets.’ 

“F W V’s—Most every day we have 


some ‘future war veterans.’ Checks dated | 


ahead requiring extra attention in bank- 
ing and credit checking. 

“The above may be cynical or funny. 
It may be a laugh to you and a red rag 


to someone else. But, be that as it may, | 
our Capital structure comprises all of | 
these financial situations besidés those | 
who pay ‘right on the nose’ and ALL are | 
cordially invited to be at our GREAT | 
ANNUAL HOME COMING on June 30. | 
Come early and stay a while. Our thanks | 


to every one, from Hitch Hikers to 
Prompt-Pay, for business received and 
to be received.” 


Through the years, the customers of 


the Western Seed Company have formed 
pan) 


a definite habit of joining in the Home | 
Coming and putting receivables in satis- | 


factory ‘condition for the annual state- 
ment. 


6. Merchants Cooperate 
In Promoting Christmas 


Twenty-two leading merchants on 
Main Street in Fort Worth, Texas, co- 
operated last year to usher in the Christ- 
mas shopping season, and as a result of 
this cooperation, thousands of people 
were keenly cognizant of the fact that 
the holiday shopping season was at hand 
who otherwise would not have thought of 
Christmas buying for many days to come. 

The merchants cooperating were lo- 
cated in the three busiest blocks of Fort 
Worth’s Main Street. They erected a 


mammoth Christmas tree in the street 
in front of the Texas Hotel, about the 


center of the designated “Main Street” 
district, loaded it with gifts for all chil- 


dren present and accompanied by their | 
parents, held a Santa Claus parade that 


culminated at the Christmas tree. 


Several small advertisements were | 
published three or four days before the | 
event; and on the day of the celebration | 


large space invited the public to attend 
the parade and Christmas tree. The 
large advertisements carried the names 


of all the twenty-two participating firms. | 
The three blocks were prominently des- | 


ignated by flags and bunting as the 


“Main Christmas District,” and these | 
decorations remained throughout the | 


shopping season. 


Individual participating merchants | 


featured the “district” in their advertise- 
ments and direct-mail matter to focus 


further attention upon the designated 


shopping area. 


The program not only boosted business | 


for the merchants participating but it 
served also to stimulate earlier Christ- 


mas shopping, those participating de- 


clared. 





HOW LONG SHOULD 
BUSINESS RECORDS 
BE KEPT? 


How can you store records econom- 











readily available? 





i ically, safely, and keep them 


NEW-FREE 
BOOKLETS 


HELP ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


SE monvai of Record- 

Storage Practice” tabulates 

results of nation-wide sur- 

sco as vey on accepted storage 
ge \ periods for 71 types of 
far’) records: Outlines index- 

Y \ ing and reference meth- 

ods followed by lead- 


ing business firms. 


SE -odornizes Record 
Storage” Illustrates and 
describes the most eco- 
nomical and efficient 
equipment for storing 
and filing various 
kinds of business 
records. 


| SENT FREE! A request on your letterhead 
* will bring these booklets to 
your desk without cost or obligation. Address: 


BANKERS BOX CO. 


536 So. Clark St Established 1918 Chicago, IIlinois 








Improve... 


—through use of ICC Acceptances, 
a new bill of exchange now being 
employed by sixty nationally known 
manufacturers. The ICC plan elimi- 
nates collection fees of banks, pro- 
vides paper that can be discounted 
at regular rates of banks, improves 
installment collections, collects past 
due accounts, and, in general, im- 
proves credits, collections and sales. 
A printed report giving complete details 
of the ICC plan, including samples of 
forms used and data revealing how vari- 
ous companies are applying the plan, will 
be sent to any executive on receipt of 


25 cents, coin or stamps. Send for a copy 
today. Ask for the ICC report. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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Dictaphon, 


The new Cameo Dictaphone, announced by Dictaphone Corporation, features 
minimum size, portability, good performance, and pleasing streamline design 





Price Markers for 
Stock Rooms 


PRICE marking of merchandise for re- 
tail stores has been simplified by a line 
of price markers developed by the Mon- 
arch Marking System Company. The 
power-driven markers print from one to 
twelve lines of price-marking information 
with a maximum of thirteen characters 
per line. The new re-pricer, which is il- 
lustrated below, is designed to lop off 
the previous price, printing the new one 
in its place. Mark-ups and mark-downs 
are accomplished in this way without 
taking the merchandise from the floor. 

Another new marker in this line is the 
Pathfinder, which weighs only 8 pounds 


and is portable. The equipment includes 
a full set of type, two type chases, ink 
pads, printing pads, oil and oiler. The 
Pathfinder can produce one hundred per- 
fectly price-marked ticketers per minute. 

On all machines tags are printed from 
metal type, set from left to right just 
as the characters would be written. A 
special chase holds them in place in the 
machine without any locking-up of the 
form for printing. Standardized tags pro- 
duced from these machines locate and 
identify price and inventory information. 


Office Lighting by 
Fluorescent Unit 


A NEW fluorescent unit, the Brigadier, 
suitable for office, store, and school in- 
stallations has been perfected by the 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Company. The 
Brigadier uses four 40-watt fluorescent 
tubes, and may be used successfully in 
places where high lighting intensities are 
desired, but higher wattages are impos- 
sible because of inadequate wiring. By 
using 160 watts, the Brigadier can de- 
liver 50 foot-candles of light. The can- 
opy houses two high power-factor bal- 
lasts, with one lamp ballasted by react- 
ance and the other lamp by reactance and 
capacitance in series, and has an overall 
power factor of 97.7 per cent. 


New Intercommunicating 
Telephones 


IDEALFONE is the name of the new 
line of push button intercommunicating 
telephones Automatic Electric Company 
has designed and put on the market. 
Each Idealfone combines a standard size, 
plastic handset, with compact wall- 
mounting base, containing push buttons, 
terminals, and bell. The new telephone is 
available in four different systems; pri- 
vate line, or two-way telephone; code 
signaling, in which up to ten telephones 
can be hooked up on one line, and in- 


dividual stations are signaled by code; 
selective signaling, where only the bell 
of the wanted telephone rings; and mas- 
ter station system where it is desirable 
that all calls pass through a central 
point. Idealfones are not to be con- 
nected to public telephone lines. 
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UEF Electric Adding- 
Figuring Machine 


THE new Underwood Sundstrand Port- 
able Electric Adding-Figuring machine 
has been announced by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. It is streamlined in ap- 
pearance and designed to do adding- 
figuring work faster, more quietly, and 
more easily. The key action has been 
cushioned to reduce the noise of enter- 
ing figures on the keyboard, and the 
newly designed keys, shaped to fit the 
fingers, have been designed to give in- 
creased keyboard accuracy and fingertip 
control. The key touch has been lightened, 
permitting longer intervals of operation 
without fatigue. The keyboard of ten 
keys may be operated by touch method 
to increase speed and reduce head swing, 
eye wandering and hand travel. Only one 
hand is required to operate this machine 
by touch method, leaving the other hand 
free to follow amounts in columns or to 
turn pages. 

This figuring machine is portable and 
adapted to desk operation. Listed items 
are visible as soon as printed, and totals 
and sub-totals in red are printed by use 
of the automatic sub-total and total 
feature. 

Three-point control produced by three 
motorized keys performs adding, sub- 
tracting, non-adding, sub-totaling, total- 
ing, and printing credit balances. The 
credit balance permits the machine to 
subtract a larger amount from a smaller 
one and print the true answer. Multi- 
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plication can also be computed on this 
new machine. Subtracting operations are 
done direct. All answers for such opera- 
tions are automatically computed, print- 
ed, and designated by the machine and 
appear on the tape immediately. 


Accurate Postage Scale 
For Post-O-Meters 


A DRUM-TYPE parcel post scale pre- 
pared by Detecto-Gram Scales for use 
in its Post-O-Meter, carries 630 figures, 
with only one rate visible at a time. In 
the event of parcel post rates changing, 
precautions have been made to make the 
drum interchangeable, and even a gov- 
ernmental change in cost of shipping via 
parcel post will not necessitate a change 
in the type of scale used in the ship- 
ping room. Packages are weighed on the 
Post-O-Meter by simply placing them 
on the platform, pressing a key, and 
reading the postage which automatically 
appears on the indicator. 


EUR ER DELL Tel 


THE PILOT 


ACE = 


STAPLING ‘2st: 
MACHINES 


For guaranteed satis- 
faction use only gen- 
uine Staples by ACE 
ACE-PILOT-CADET 

East of Reckies 


Products of 


ACE FASTENER CORP. 


CHICAGO 


Sold by your Stationer 


ARTER Self-Fitting Posture Chairs 

are the latest in good posture 
seating. The finger-tip controls are 
easy to adjust and eliminate the 
bother of special fitting service. These 
chairs are easy to sit in, too—foam 
rubber cushions on open work steel 
grills. Nothing like them anywhere. 


Remember, correct posture is one of 
the factors upon which good health 
and efficiency depend. Harter Posture 
Chairs are designed to make good 
sitting posture easy and natural. There 
is a Harter chair for every type of 
seated work. Write for catalog: The 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 
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INSTANT ADJUSTMENT 














poe COSMOPOLITAN === 
COMFORT 

when you visit 
NEW YORK 


You'll like the Great Northern for 
its spacious, newly decorated rooms 
—for its popular priced restausant 
and bar... where cuisine and cock- 
tails are “just-so!’’ Located in the 
“FASHIONABLE FIFTIES,” you'll 
find easy access to Radio City and 
New York’s smartest shopping and 
amusement centers. es... you'll 


like the GREAT NORTHERN! 


ROOM AND BATH 
For One from $2.50 
For Two from $3.50 


HOTEL 


GREAT NORTHERN 


| 118 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














This Book by Eugene Whitmore 
Gives Concrete Examples 
of How to 


Plan Your Campaign for a Job 
Write Letters That Get Interviews 
Sell Yourself in an Interview 
Answer an Advertisement 


¢ 1 .00 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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Moisture Detector to 
Aid Builders 


FOR testing wood, plaster, brick, con- 
crete, and other surfaces, the Colloid 
Equipment Company has announced the 
Delmhorst Moisture Detector, to aid 
paint and wall covering manufacturers, 
architects, builders, and managers. This 
moisture detector is portable, and de- 
tects both surface and sub-surface mois- 
ture. It is easy to operate, for the needle 
electrode is pressed into the material to 
be tested and the knob-dial turned until 
the indicator lamp lights. The moisture 
content is then read directly on the dial, 
which is calibrated with moisture content 
percentages from 12 to 24. “Dry,” “wet,” 
or “very wet” is registered on the dial 
as the button is pushed. It is operated 
by self-contained storage batteries which 
last about a year. The instrument itself 
is very durably built. 


Automatic Features on 
Inexpensive Duplicator 


IN THE streamline Model 1000 Letter- 
graph stencil duplicator recently placed 
on the market by the Heyer Corpora- 
tion are incorporated several automatic 
features to make operation much easier. 
Automatic inking is achieved through the 
use of an inner chamber in the cylinder 
which picks up the ink inside the cylinder 
and retains it until needed for re-inking. 
Re-inking is accomplished simply by 
turning the cylinder in the reverse di- 
rection. The automatic roller release 
keeps the roller clean and free of ink, 
as the roller cannot go into printing po- 
sition until a sheet of paper has been 
fed. Print on the paper is raised or low- 
ered by means of a screw adjustment. 
An adjustable button bar takes either 
slot or button-hole punched stencil head- 
ings. 

Quick set side guides in front are pro- 
vided for use with postcards and smaller 
sizes of paper, while backstops in the 
rear control letter and legal size papers. 


The cylinder is removable and _ inter- 
changeable. 

A reset, four-figure counter counts 
only when copies are being printed and 
can be quickly set back to zero. The 
automatic feed accommodates from 300 
to 400 sheets of paper from postcard to 
legal size, and the Model 1000 can feed 
120 sheets of paper a minute. 


Wardrobe Conserves 
Space in Offices 


A NEW office utility which may solve the 
problem of adequate clothes storage in 
offices has just been announced by Vogel- 
Peterson Company, Inc., and is called 
the Office Valet. It is a compact, steel 
office wardrobe, which consists of venti- 
lated and divided shelves for hats, a 
hanger bar for coats, an umbrella rack 
and a shelf at the bottom for overshoes. 
The manufacturer has designed two sizes 
to accommodate six or twelve people. It 
is claimed to be rigid, sturdy, and of 
sanitary dustless construction through- 
out. The base is protected by cupped 
rubber shoes. Floor space required for 
either size is very small, the maximum 
being 30 by 30 inches. This new unit is 
available in three colors, to harmonize 
with other office furnishings. The editors 
of American Bustness will be glad to 
forward any requests for further infor- 
mation to Vogel-Peterson. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Structural Steel 
Building Facts 


TWO folders issued by the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company will be of 
particular interest to those firms that 
have found it necessary or advisable to 
build and expand this year. One pam- 
phlet deals with steel structural frame- 
work in buildings ranging in use from 
train sheds to coal tipples. About thirty 
pictures show buildings this company has 
helped to build. The other folder illus- 
trates another of the company’s lines— 
tanks, bins, and plate fabrication. Tanks 
for water, industrial and community uses 
are illustrated and tables are given as 
to capacity and volumes of the various 
tanks and bins available. A third table 
gives the weights of various substances. 


Shows Applications of 
Toledo Scales 


A BROADSIDE entitled, “45,000 Ways 
to Weigh,” produced by the Toledo Scale 
Company shows Toledo Scales in opera- 
tion in twenty-four countries, including 
Ecuador, Switzerland, Sweden, U.S.S.R. 
(Russia), Finland, and Mexico, and in 
eighteen different industries in the 
United States. In almost every one of 
the pictures the type of scale in use, 
particularly adaptable to the work for 
which it is used, is different. On the 
inside of the broadside are illustrations 
of many of the 45,000 scales Toledo has 
in its line—almost all of which have been 
developed over a period of time to meet 
the demand for a scale to do some spe- 
cific task. 


About Duplicating 
Problems 


AN ANALYSIS of the duplicating done 
in offices has been made by Ditto, Inc., 
and described in a booklet, Copies— 
Their Place in Business. It is shown how 
duplicating processes can prove useful in 
almost every department of a business 
from the production line, the stock room, 
the mailing department, the stenographic 
department, on up through the business 
to the meetings of the board of directors. 
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The savings possible by the use of Ditto 
are stressed—savings in time, printing 
costs, card record and system work, re- 
copying, and in the duplicating process 
itself. 


Attractive Flooring 
For Business 


THE Tile-Tex Company describes the 
various uses of resilient flooring, in its 
most recent catalog. The booklet in four 
colors not only pictures the range of 
solid and marbleized colors together with 
design suggestions, but includes pictures 
of various kinds of rooms where Tile-Tex 
has been used. Specification data are 
found on one page, while facts about 
Tile-Tex are written up on another. 


Describes Sales 
Binder 


IN A four-page folder, the Heinn Com- 
pany has described its new Clipper 
Binder, used successfully in sales presen- 
tations. This binder can accommodate 
sheets from 4 inches to 40 inches on the 
binding side, is easily opened or closed, 
and is available in sizes practical for 
varying quantities of loose-leaves. Bind- 
ers now used by several companies are 
illustrated. 


Manual for Business 
Correspondents 


A MANUAL, Our Business Correspond- 
ence, has been written by Mabel S. 
Marsh for the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. This booklet is di- 
vided into two parts—one with rules for 
dictators on the content of letters, and 
the other for stenographers and typists 
on the mechanics and form of letters. 
Examples are given of poor forms, both 
in content and mechanics, and corrected 
or preferred forms are shown as the 
alternative. This book should help any- 
one who handles letters in an office. How- 
ever, we will be interested in compar- 
ing the practices of other companies 
with those recommended by Miss Marsh, 
as in some instances she appears to be 
a stickler for forms, which current busi- 
ness practice has outmoded. 


Acoustic Booth for 
Telephoning 


HOW an acoustically lined telephone 
booth, even though doorless, controls and 
dampens out interfering extraneous noise 
is explained in a booklet issued by the 
Burgess Battery Company. This booklet, 
Burgess Acoustic Telephone Booths, also 
shows models for use in offices and hotels 
having varying requirements and 
amounts of noise. 


Catalog Shows 
Steel Desks 


A CATALOG of steel desks, partly in 
color, has been prepared by the Art 
Metal Construction Company to show 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card and Copy! 


of 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 494 hours in 
a work week, rate 67% cents per hour. . . 
over 42 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.94. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 


Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LIGHT 


for the 
Machines 
of 
BUSINESS 


Machines that speed the flow of busi- 
ness are guided by human eyes. Goop 
LiGHTING means more work done, with 
less fatigue and error. This new Faries 
Orrice App.iance Lamp is one of 
OVER 200 MODELS 
Impressive lamps for your private office—lamps for the 
general office or plant. In the interest of efficiency, 
check up on the Licarin your offices. Have your electri 
cal or office supply dealer show you the Faries catalog 
FARIES MFG. CO. 


S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1044 E. Grand Decatur, Ill. 


LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 
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DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Paper Drills 





os Now We coe Tabs = 


wabenton Coal Colps 


Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank 
ugusta, Ga, 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir.. Box 323, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Expense Books 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


‘‘Common Sense” 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 


























Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 90 Genee %. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-1 Boston, Mass. 








Adding Machines 





NEW AUTOMATIC, ADDER, $3. 7 


\ guaranteed. Price $: elivered. Agente 


waatj. H. BASSETT & CO 
Dept. FS Box 302, Aitadena, Calif. 





FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE 


Gravity Chip Disposal. MODELS 


(Electric Paper il 


FOOT OPERATED Mode! in 
Steel Cabinet Stand 19x20” $§'750 
table, 35” high. 

At these low prices, get the quantity and 
quality of work that only a power drill 
will produce. SAFE!—because all power 
driven mechanism is below table. POSI- 
TIVE !—side and back stops are easily 
and quickly set to scales. 


rox FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Model 20. Lever Corner Rounder $45 


More than 5000 
ONLY 


Model 50. Foot Power Cabinet $ 50 
CornerRounder 37 
—, meen unit required 
” ¥%" or 4” 
aan i. folder No. 109 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ne 485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. a 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
$2.00 ATLAS 


48 Colored Maps, Text and Index 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


$2.00 ATLAS 
48 Colored Maps, Text and Index 


GENERAL REFERENCE 
$2.00 ATLAS 


All Best Buys. Sent Postpaid 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5259 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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Build more business with a House 
Organ. Keep in touch with sales- 
men, branch offices and custom- 
ers. Our prices are very low be- 
cause we specialize. 26 years of 
experience. Free samples and 
particulars. 
The National Publishers Press 
. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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its complete Mainliner line of office fur- 
niture. Mainliner furniture may be ob- 
tained for an entire office from the presi- 
dent’s office down to the office boy’s 
wastebasket. Several pages are devoted 
to special features of these desks in the 
way of special drawers and provisions 
for desk accessories. 


Shows Maintenance 
Short-Cuts 


A POCKET-SIZE booklet with sugges- 
tions for the carpenter, finisher, cabinet 
maker, maintenance man, and _ other 
craftsmen has been compiled by the Por- 
ter-Cable Machine Company, to show the 
best way to conserve energy. Pictures 
show how this company’s devices help in 
floor maintenance, sanding, refinishing, 
and sawing, and in several operations 
one machine can be used, with only a 
change of blade. Modern Maintenance 
Methods may be a valuable manual for 
maintenance men to pass out to their 
employees. 


Catalog of Fluorescent 
Equipment 


EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY has an- 
nounced a new fluorescent line of light- 
ing equipment as illustrated in its cata- 
log No. 35 recently issued. The line 
features the use of permanently finished 
aluminum reflectors, called “Fluoflec- 
tors,” and covers industrial lighting, 
showcase, wallcase, stock-bin, and general 
illumination equipment. This catalog is 
tabbed so that it can conveniently be 
put in the files and the subject matter 
found easily when wanted. This catalog 
is available upon request. 


Tells Advantages of 
Motor Transport 


A PAMPHLET, Trucks Win on Serv- 
ice, is put out by the American Truck- 
ing Association to show what motor 
transport is doing in way of solving the 
transportation problems of business and 
industry. The various services offered 
by trucks, as well as the savings in time 
and convenience, are discussed, and sev- 
eral incidents are told of the benefits 
the country has derived from motor 
transport. 


Pocket Catalog of 
Office Appliances 


BUSINESS men who are not familiar 
with the uses of manifold registers, and 
continuous forms will find the small, 
pocket-size catalog put out by the Egry 
Register Company very _ interesting. 
Twenty-one products made by this com- 
pany are pictured and the uses to which 
each can be put are discussed. This small 
catalog should prove interesting in an 
office where information about improved 
methods is needed. It will be sent upon 
requests from executives on their letter- 
heads. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





